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ROSAMOND’S HUSBAND. 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


Rosimonn soon disappeared from sight, 
leaving nothing but a souad of sharp clatter- 
ing hoofs, which gradually died away until 
their faintest echo was lost ; and her husband, 
Mattering valedictions on his horse and his 
own bad lack, set off in another direction to 
look for some mode of exit. 

_ The next morning Colonel Brand’s predic- 
tions were amply falfilled by his stepdaughter. 
Ske had taken the precaution of ordering post- 
horses herself, and set forth almost at dawn 
the following moraing, en route to stay at 
Ravenslea, the old-fashioned country mansion 
of Sir Everard and Lady Germaine, 





8y were a curious old couple—rich, ec- 

centric, and childleas; friends of that most 

eccentric person, old Mrs. Dane, and fond of 

her granddaughter, 

, Of course they had never heard the terrible 

wit of her “adventure,” as we may call it, 
Allan Gordon. They believed her to be 
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an eligible, unmarried, and very hard-to-be- 
pleased young lady. 

She was specially endeared to Sir Everard 
by her feats in the hunting-field, and was, as 
he told his wife constantly, “Old Widow 
Dane’s own granddaughter, a real chip of the 
old block.” 

Latterly his own performances were re- 
stricted to riding to the cover side on a fat, 
elderly cob, not unlike himself, and listening 
to the talk of younger hunting men, aad fol. 
lowing the liue by lanes, and roads, aud short 
cuts, and not infrequently being pretty ‘ well 
up” at the finish, despite his hoary head and 
eighty winters, 

He had a very stout heart still in his vener- 
able body, not like many younger, who cram 
their fences, miss their second horses par- 
posely, and are only to be seen going remark- 
ably straight and well in their own glowing 
descriptions after dinner. 

Ravenslea was a real old place. It dated 
from the days of Henry the Seventh, and 
possessed a picture gallery, a banqueting hall, 
variows corridors, dozens of passages and 
three-cornered rooms, and a ghost! 
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[sO YoU SBE IT WAS NOT GOOD-BYE FOR EVER,” LORD KINGSFORD SAID, MALICIOUSLY.] 


Rosamond arrived early, long before lun- 
cheon time, and had plenty of leisure during 
the day to readjust the old lady’s knitting, and 
tell her little bits of news about weddings and 
such-like going on in the big world from which 
this old person had faded forty years pre- 
viously, and to compare hunting notes with the 
old gentleman. 


‘ My dear,” said old Lady Germaine to her 
young guest, as they sat confidentially over 
the fire after dinner, ‘‘you timed your visit 
well. You know you have carte blanche to 
come when you please, but this time I am 
more than pleased to see you, We have a big 
party coming to-morrow for two or three days 
pheasant shooting—half-a-dozen men, and 
some girls, and married women to help to. 
pass the evenings. Everard is very proud of 
his battues, not that he ever handles a gun 
himself; he generally goes down with the 
party to the warmest corner with his old 
blackthorn stick, You know most of the 
people, I fancy. There are the Grevilles, the 
Fullartors, the Vanes, and Lilian and Mary 
Hope, besides three most eligible bachelors, 
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oue of whom we have quite settled for you in 
our Own minds.” 

“Very good of you, you kind and thoughtful 
hostess,” said Rosamond, with a smile; “‘ bat 
I'm sure I've told you fifty tinles tliat I never 
mean to marry.” | 

‘‘ My dear!” irritably, ‘‘ that’s utter non- 
sense, and you know it’s nonsense! A girl 
with your fortune, your family, your appear- 
ance to settle herself down as an old maid! 
You make me quite angry when you talk such 
rubbish—you really do!”’ 

‘“‘ Well, who is this very eligible young 
man?” returned her companion, indiffer- 
e 











tly. 

“Ob, that ia my secret!” complacently. 
‘He is everything that I could desire for you 
—handsome, young, rich, well-born, I¢ will 
be a most desirable connection in every Way, 
and I fally intend to make the match, You 
must look your very best to-morrow évening, 
my dear. 1 ans. great believer in first ap- 
pearances. Be sure you wear yout grand- 
mother’s diamonds, They are stperb. 
don’t say they saiéevery gir), such 

bat they becouse r style.” 

** Til wear the ds, certainly, to please 
you ; bat, remeniéer, I won't promise to fall 
in love with your cbatming young man. My 
hoart is b -hardened, If he 
were Adonis bimeelf it would be all the 
sawe.” 

“Now, sow, Rosamond, there's no use in 
caying oll that over again. By the way, my 
dcat, L forget te explein to you how you came 
to have our room, We have gone to the other 
sideof the house—we imagine it’s warmer— 
and aff themeua! guest chambers were already 
told off witem we got your note yesterday. We 
jast decided to put you'in there, as you are uo 
stravger.™ ee Mg and , 

“Ios only too grand for me, 
Lady Germaine ; that'pall I sce about it,” re- 
pli 


“6 was not thet Powas thinking of, my 
dear, 9% wae it's being rather lonely at the 
end of the eastwing aad shut off with those 
doors, bat I know ate not a timid,mervous 
girl, Mite Mary or Lilian Hops. You have no 
»~0Meid under-bed-fancies about robbers.” 

**Mot a bit,” decisively. ‘ You're got 
thinking of ghosts, are you?” with » laagh. 
“I ween you [ dom} believe in them.” 

‘No, no, | was met thinking of them, sad 
there's you really to be the least 
afraid of, in Oar ghost,” quite gravely, 


‘ouly walke ip summer time, in the long twi- [ 


light when % cum be seen,’ ncdding 
her L 
** How of it—extremely kind on 


its part, I'm sure,” decisively; “ but, dearest 
lady, you never mean to teli me that you 
helieve in such things—come, now, honour 
bright?” 

**' Yes, my dear, certainly I do! If I had 
no faith ia ow family apparition I would not 
deserve to.call myself a Germaine; but, pnit- 
ting those sort of things aside, I have a very 
tirm faith in warnings, dreams, broken look- 
ingglarses, falling pictures, Am I not aa 
ignorant, superstitions old woman, in your 
opinion, Rosamond?’ 

‘*I—I—suppose you have some reason for 
your faith in these things,”’ faltered the young 
Jady, uncertain what to say; “and,” smiling, 
“ if you tell me « real, authenticated case, who 
knows but you may have the honour and gtory 
of converting me !’”’ 

** Well, my dear, I'll tell you a dream I had 
myself when 1 was your age. I can’t do more 
tusn that, can I?” preparing fora narrative 
by poking the fire, and settling herself very 
comfortabiy in her chair, whilst Rosamond 
reached down & feather hand-screen to conceal 
(if need be) her incredulous smiles, 

“Well, my dear, as I vay, when I was your 
oge, or maaybe a little younger, I dream*’ this 
dream, with a distinctness that after nearly 
half-a-century it still remains branded on my 
mind as though it happened last night, 


| country house. 





“T dreamt I wasin a part of the countrr 
qui‘e strange to me, aud epproaching a big | 





I entered it, and, turning to 
my right haaid, wentinto a large dining-room— 
a long rooni with a big window at the end. 
The breakfast things were.on the table, and 
Sitting “at the tea-tray with her back to the 
window, with the light. behind her, was a 
lady reading a letter. She wore a white dress— 
in the fashion of fifty years sgo, with short 
waist, and gigot sleeves. She was pretty, and 
might be from twenty-five to thirty years of 
age. ThenIsawa man. I sbut my eyes, and 
see his face now—cowirg up the garden—with 
agun underhisarm. He had a ba@ face, and 
there was a look of deadly intent om it; his 
éyes were fixed on the woman with her back 
tohim, Hestepped quietly inside the window ; 
he meant to have shot her from bebind, I eould 
see, but she turned ronnd quickly (some in- 
stinct, I suppose), and saw the gum levellediae 
her—saw tie man. She mad@ ® gesture Of 
horror—of stpplication—in Weim; before site 
had time’ to scream or to ar @ sound be 
had pulled the trigger, and shet ker througlt 
the heart! He held the gt 66 close to her 
that the fire ofthe charge seoveited Ber dross 
She f ll—without a struggle—prome om Ber 
face, coms on i eT pee prea —_ 
the window. quickly composed white 
gown, now all dabbled wit Blood—Ilaid the 
gun asif ithad fallen ont of her hand—and 
ren hurriedly and stealthily dows tie garden, 
looking behind him, and from side to side as 
heran ; and then I awoke, trembling all over, 
and in. a cold perspiration, my teetl shaking 
in my head!” 

“ Indeed, I don’t wonder!” exeleimed Ross- 
mound, emphatically, “ Bat what did you have 
for supper?” 

“Nonsense, my dear child, I dreamt this 
ghastly dream three nights running, aad the 
effects on my mindand my system wae euch 
tat I had to go aseay for a changes. Of course, 
EL was lacghed at and ridiculed by some, and 
(hater more thag my elder sister, La 

lotte Forbes. Time went on, years paesed,. 
sey th:ee or four, I wae married, and I was on 
® visit to thie very sister in e part of England 


I bai never beem ia Before. My hasbamd had 
not succeeded to this and title, and 
Cuarlotie’s mind of our down 
near hcr and being ; so ome day she 
eax T and ow tee se started off to see 
a place we had beard » great deal about, some 


miles from ber howe. We drove over in 

an open chesiot, E remember, and four 

horses, with two postilions im yellow 

jaekets, Well, well, thats neither here 

nor there, isit? No suemer had we driven 
a littl way cp the avenue, and it 
sight of the hegre, than / knew d Tt wa 

the house of my dream. I got qifite a start, 
and was very much agitated, and, of course, my 
compsnions were at # loss to know what ailed 
me, Isoon told them, and how they laughed 
and jeered at me! I had this dream then still 
on the brain. I was crazy on the subject. I 
said nothing till we drove up, and then I said, 
‘Will you believe me if I go straight to the 
dining-room, and it is as I deseribe—chimney- 
piece to left-hand, window facing door, eight 
large cil- paintings havging round ?’ and they all 
agreed. So wewentin. It was the same hall 
exactly. I felt as if. I had lived in the house, 
Iknew it so well, and I walked to the right- 
hand door at once, and opened it and said to 
the housekeeper, ‘ This must be the dining- 
room. I looked in—we all looked in, There 
was a room shaped as I said, bat now furnished 
as @ drawing-room, I felt that I lookeda 
little foolish, but still I was not, to be dis- 
heartened by Charlotte's smiles, aud presently 
the housekeeper said,— 

“¢Is was odd your remarking, ‘this must 
be the dining-room,’ ma'am. One would think 
you had been here before.’ 

‘« ¢ Yes,’ I gasped, eagerly. 

“¢ For,’ she went on, ‘it always was the 
dining-room till about four yoars ago, aud we 
changed it to the drawing-room, becanse——’ 

‘“* Because what?’’ 1 cried, impatiently. 
‘ Did anything happen here?’ 


in this spot, pointing to the very place, “ong 
morniog at breakfast time ?” 4 

‘‘¢On purpose?’ I askel, sinking fats", 
ohsir. 

«Well, no one Knows. No one saw it done, 
The gun was found lying by her side discharged, 
She was in a pool of bicod stone dead.’ 

“And your master; that’s him,’ I saiq, 
pointing to picture over the chimney-piers, 
that seemed to have its eyes fixed on meing 
threatening manner. 

‘** Yes,’ I see you know him, ma‘am,’ she 
said, ‘and it's very like him.’ 

“¢* Was he sorry ?’ I was obliged to ask, 

“¢ Qh, bless your dear heart, yes, I never, 
never saw anyone take on like him. He were 
pearly wild with grief, at leastways at first, 
He could not bear to go near the body, nor to 
look at it at any price, nor even to stays 
Might in the house, He went off, and within 
| foae months he married a young lady that used 

to be staying here at times, A very pretty 
she were, too! and they rever came here 

He can’t abear the place—he lets it; 
| Bue anyway, let or empty, it’s no matter, he’s 
| @ridip-man, for the mistress had made a will 
shortly before her death, and Jeft hia all her 
money, and this place it was hers,’ 

*€And the housekeeper went on to say that 
the lady's relatives came and made many is. 
quiries, aud-said some terrible things about the 
widower, aad were fu'l of suspicions, bu 
nothing was p:oved—neither accident, suicide, 
or murder, 


' “T wae the only one who knew the truth, 
and I declare my knees trembled under me 
to such an extent, only they had put me 
iuto a chair aud got-me a glasa of water! 
weuld bave fallen. The hou-ekeeper thought 
I was jast ugeet ot the story, nothing elve, but 
Charlotte aud the others knew better. I came 
to presently, acd thooght [ would never get 
myself quidbenough out of the acourred howe. 
I need not tell you that we did not take i:, 
And now, ary desr girl, that is a true story, 
What do you think of my dream /” 

“I think it was the strangest one I eve 
beard of. Of eourse you did not bring him to 
pstice, did you?” 
| ®©E! No; how could I7” 

“I suppose not, well, and yeh you sr 
hime murder hivwifeas plainly as you sce me!” 
 ghadieriog. 

Wa just as plainly as I sse you,’ en- 

1 


y. 
“Js looks ag if you were just brought in 
your sleep as a witness, dees it not?” 
“Yes, it does, and shall [I tell you the 
” 


I did not know there was one! 


‘‘Two or thres years after I was in Italy for 
my health, and I saw him at a masked ball a 
the carnival. The women were all masked- 
the men were not. He louked gloomy, morose, 
fierce, and miserable, sa if some hideous 
shadow was over his life. His wife, the 
woman for whom he had done it, was there, 
flirting and msking hs rself very conspicuous, 
even for a masked ball. He did not seem 
care. Something made me, despite of my 
will, despite of an agonising struggle agains 
it, speak to him,’ 

“You did!” exelaimed Rosamond, in a lo¥ 
whisper. ‘“ You, Ludy Germaine!” 

‘‘Aye, you'd hardly believe it now, would 
you, of a fat, common-place looking ol@ 
woman like me? I did. I found mayselt 
standing beside him in the crowd looking 
at the dancers, aud I said, warning him, ‘ You 
remember the morning of the nineteenth 
June, eight years ago?’ He turned the colour 
of ashes.” 

“*What—what,’ be muttered, ‘do: yot 
mean—who are you? You yellow mash 
speak!’ 

“*T was there,’ I said, ‘I saw you doitit 
saw you shoot her, with these eyes,’ lookwg 
hard at him through the mask. 

‘Then, if you did, for mercy sake give me 
up and let. me suffer ; the life I am living ison 





“*Yex. My late mistress shot herself jast 





living tortare,’ hehi:sedinto myear. ‘ Youar? 
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a spirit,’ he said; ‘no human eye saw me co 
ae 
«Pam nots tpirit,’ I returned, ‘but I sav 
<cu. 1 do not mean to give you up to the 
hangman, Your own conscience will avenge 
her better than the law,’ and thea I ‘tarned 
and vanished in the crowd, I neversaw him 
sgxin—never beard of bim, bat an English. 
man’s hudy was found in the Tiber not long 
after, and I always bad an instinctive feeling 
thatt it was he Mind you, I never asked. 
I am not sure, and, for ali I know, he may 
be living yet, carrying his secret to the grave. 
Andnow, wy dear. child, there is the first 
gongi. I ‘hope I’ve not frightened you too 
much, and given you the biaes. Ran away: 
now, and get yourself ready for dinuer.”’ 





CHAPTER XXXHI. 

As Rosamond dressed herself for dinner the 
day following her long t%te--téte with Lady 
Germaine, she could not help thinking that 
her great bedroom, with! its massive four 
poster and funereal plumes, and velvet 
curtains, was rather an awe-inspiring looking, 
eouch,.and the big: massive warcrobes looked 
fall of.grim capabilities, and able to harbour a 
legion of ghosts. 

She had a b’g Gressing-reoom a3 well, in 
which she was adorning hertelf at. ths pres-nt 
moment; casting, occasionally, searching 
glances into the glowing apartment beyond, 
although it'was Jif up by a roaring log fire, 
She, however, soon was totally wrapped up in 
her toilette and the contemplation of her own 
charma in the large looking-glass, which had a 
pair of great silver branch candlesticks at 
cither side. 

She admired Ker own reftection not @ little 
—e square-cnt black satin and tulle dress, a 
diamond collar and hxif-a-dozen diamond 
stars, dotted round the open body of her dress, 
The effect; she told herself, wasexcellent; and, 
with a certain sense of- complacency, she 
nedded an adieu to her smiiing donble in the 
mirror, and, taking her gloves and fan, and 
leaving ber maid to ‘‘tidy up,” went slowly 
duwnstairs. 

Moat of the guests had arrived in time for 
sfternoon: tea — most, but not ail. ‘They were 
now assembled, black coated, or in. gorgeous 
gowns round the two drawing-room fire- 
pieces, awaiting the ever welcome sound of the 
gong, 

Rosamond saw a gnest there she cid not ex- 
pect; in short, Lord Kingsford was Lady. Ger- 
maiue's eligible young man; and with a sly 
bat: significant glanca she led him up to 
Rosamond, saying,— 

“Lord Kingsford, let me preesnt you'to a 
very dear young friend of mine, Miss Dane.” 
Phila Dane and I have met before,” he re- 
jiued, bowing, as Rosamond made no :effort 
toextend. ber hand. 

“Yon will take her down to dinner, then,” 
said: Lady Germaine, beaming on the pair a 
motherly and benignant smile, as she moved 
“way to atrange the coupling of her other 
wuee's; little knowing, in the innocence of 
her heart, that it was to avoid this very 
gentleman Miss Dane had songht her roof, 
or that she was atfordicg Lord Kingsford a 
Priceless opportunity—au opportunity he did 
= mean to let slip this time. 

So yom see it was not good.bye for ever,” 
he said, rather maliciously, as they walked to- 
gether to the hig oak-panelled dinivg-room, 
Miss Dane resting her fingers in. the most 
Sbgerly manner on his coat-sleeve, 
te very radely, “it was too good to be 


. “Ob, I say, come, Miss Dane," you must not 
“7m rough on me as all that.” 
re Dov't talk of personalities!” she ex- 
cae - —— ae —_ of the 
’ Si le 
Would be too remarkable.” ekaeocr 
- = weather will soon be exhausted—it's 
we pic Iam great on at any time. May I 
vole ¥4 word of Alian Gordon?” in a low 





** Your question isan insult,” colouring even | I+ seemed to her that she had been a long 


to her neck, ‘If yoa meution the subject I 
shall rise and leave the table,” and she looked 
quite prepared todo so, 


Thus silenced, her companion fell intoevery- 


day topic3 as well as hecould, and talked (and 


| Mistake), 


time in the arms of Morpheus (which was a 


| an hour, when she was suddenly awoke—not 


he conld talk well) in a way that sligh'ly took | 


the edge off her anger; but ha found it very bard 
to keep his head steady and coo], and even to 
make a pretence of eating his diuner, when he 
realised, as.ho did at every moment, that this 
lovely, disdainful-looting girl sitting beside 


him, repudiating his attentions, scorning his | 


confidences anent her recreant Jover, was his 
wife, his beloved Rosamond, h's mistaken, 
ignorant, bat wholly blameless partner. 


He glanced at her surreptitiously reveral | 


times, and thought, “supposing I tell her 
now. f course she would faint—it woald 
be as though a bomb had exploded on the table 
before her. I'li make her give me a meeting 
to-morrow morning, and we will clear it up 
then and there once for all.’ No sooner 
thought than done. 

Dessert was now beizg. handed round, He 
had no time to lose, so he spoke at once, — 

“Miss Dane, you avoid me, and I can 
understand why,” in a low tone. ‘You are 
under a mistake. I mean everything for your 
good, for your happiress, if you will listen to 
me. I believe (if you are what you used to 
be) you will be the happiest girl in England to- 
morrow, that is, if you will listen to me?” 
anxiously, 

*T will not listen to you,” doggedly. 

‘ Rosamond!” in an imploring tone, neces- 
sarily low, “you are wrong, very wrong, only 
shortening the happy hours that ate in store 
for you. If yon like Lady Germaine shall be 
present, but speak to you TI must. It is next 
door to a matter of life and death.” 

“Ts it about him?’ she asked, with pala 
lips. 

* Tt is,” he returned, in a low voica. 

“Ts he sliva?™ 

“Yes, he has never forgotten you. He—he 
is—longing to see you” (may you ba forgiven 
for that untruth, Allan Kingsford), A feeling 
that the ladies were abont to rise impelled 
him to add hastity, ‘* Rosamond, for heaven’s 
sake! don’t refuse me. Meet me in the garden 
on the long walk to-morrow, after breakfast, 
will you? Say yes, I beseech you!” 

“ And Rosamond said, as she rose,— 

‘¢ Yes,” 

**Very well, then, this time to-morrow,” 
picking up her fan, avd putting if into her 
hand with a gesture of extreme significance, 
“This time to-morrow you will know all,” 
and then the ladies filed away, & goodly number, 
for it was a large dinner party, and there were a 
legion of heavy dowagers and sprightly young 
married ladies that Lady Germaine had told 
Rosamond she had Jong been wanting “ to kill 
off,” not, be it understood, in a murderous 
manner, but to entertain them to a vecherché 
meal that she considered she owed them and 
their lords. 

‘This time to.morrow I shall know all,” 
said Rosamond, to herself. “All what? He 
is going to tell ma something about Allan 
Gordon. I know it; I sawit in his face, but 
what can he tell me that I do not know my- 
self?—thsat he desarted me and left me to my 
fate six long years ago!” 


OHAPTER XXXIV. 

Rosatonp was so mnverved, thinking of her 
coming interview, and wondering incredulously 
at what happiness would be in store for her, 
in rebuking herself for promising to meet Lord 
Kingsford, and then in falling back on a sense 
of aching curiosity, that'fcr an hour she sat at 
her fire before going to bed, staring into the 
coals, thinking and speculating. 

At last the sound of a clock striking one— 
with a startling boom—hurried her into the 
vast expanse of cold linen sheets. For a good 
while she lay watching the fire, gradually 
getting lower and lower, gradually the big red 
chasms fell in, and gradaally shetfell acle-p, 


.* 


by degrees, but most thoroughly and com- 
plet-ly—by a sound in the dressing-room. 

Rer heart beat very fast indeed—almosi as 
if it were going to jump out of her bosom— 
when sho s:w a bright light in the adjoining 
dressing-room door, which was very slightly 
ajir, and there was a sound of whispering 
voiccs, and of stealthy, as though stockinged, 


feet. 

Vhatcouldit mean? Who wasit? There 
were more thanone. It was nota dream like 
Lady Germsine’s. No; she wasawake, She 
pinched herself seversly in the arm to test the 
fact. It was not the family spparition! She 
would soon know. They were coming into 
the recom! 

Whoever they were she felt her blood turn 
to ice in her veins as she saw three men enter 
the door, with a bull’s-eye lantern in the hand 
of the first, a low set, hideous ruffian, 

In one second she closed her eyes and feigned 
slesp—it was her only chance, and fortunately 
the bed, thanks to its many velvet hangings, 
waa still in shadow. 

They advanced scftly. 

“She's asleep, I suppose,” muttered robber 
No, Two, in a husky whisper, jerking his hcad 
towsrds the bed. 

‘* Aye, if she ain’t she ought to be,” replied 
No, One, in a savage undertone, “T’ll just 
seal” 

Tn another moment Rosamond was sengible 
of = sound of stealthy feet approaching—of 
a fall, searching light held over her, and of a 
breath reeking of onions and bran¢cy, 

The light was held steadily before her eyes 
in a manner that showed every eyelash, every 
vein in her temples ina manner that would 
have disclosed at once a quivering lip, or a head 
of perspiration wrung from her torehead in 
her agony of the ordeal, 

The time was, perhaps, was one minute— 
sixty seconds. If seemed to Roramond an 
hour, She felf sho could not hold out five 
seconds longer, the tension was too severe. If 
he did not go in another instant she must open 
her eyes and scream ! 

‘““Aye, she’s asleep,” ho said, at last, and 
put an end to her agony by turning away the 
light. ‘She's a mighty pretty girl, too. Just 
like a picture, and sleeping like a babby. It’s 
as well she is, for if she had opened her 
peepers or caterwauled I'd a scon slit her 
pretty throat with this.” 

Rosamond opened cautiously half an eye, 
and saw that in hisother hand he carried a 
long butcher's knife. 

He went on once more, — 

‘* This was the best room” for the business, 
a3 I told you. It’s cut off from the wing by 
that door, and if Ben brings the ladder to thse 
dressing-room window we will lower away the 
swag, See now,” said this man in authority, 
‘‘you and Ben go and fix the ladder where i 
showed you, and Tom and me will take our 
pick of the plate closet. Bring all up here, and 
lower away from that ere dressing room 
winder, and for féar that pretty little sleep- 
ing beauty should waken I'll just lock the 
door. It’s very thoughtfal of folks leaving 
keys in the locks like this!” taking if out 
as he spoke; ‘and’ after a big feed like the 
one to-night the servants is sure to be tired, 
and have left half the plate out of its green 
baize bags or knocking about in the butler’s 
pantry, Comes on now, you Ben! fix the 
ladder. You are small, and I showed yon 
the place to squeeze through, and we will 
do the more risky part of the bnsiness. 
Them diamonds o’ hern were a find. My 
eye! but they are real blazers! Now, you 
must go like mice, for old folks is light 
sleepers.” 

So ssying he motioned his confederates 
through the door and went out, and. locked it 
noiselessly behind him. 





(To be continued.) 


She had not been asleep mora than + 
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HOUSEWIFE AND WIFE. 


—s 


Onz summer I spent a few weeks with my 
husband's friends, in the little village of Camp- 
belton, Ayrsbire, Some of the people were 
seamen, but the majority were shepherds and 
farmers, Among the latter class I was par- 
ticularly attracted by a family of the name of 
Semple, for they seemed to erabody all the 
typical virtues of their race—a piety that was 
atern but genuine, a morality which admitted 
of no peradventures, strict economy and thrift, 
combined with untiring industry and scrapu- 
lous cleanliness. They were ‘ well-to-do,” 
owned a prosperous farm, and had “‘siller in 
the bank.” 

But far above any of their possessions they 
prized their beautiful daughter, Eaphemia; a 
girl about whose bringing up the village were 
anpanimons in praise. 

One Saturday night a young man called 
David Brodie came down from Glasgow to stay 
over the Sabbath with us. Getting towards 
milking time, he walked with me to Semple’s 
farm to get the glass of new milk and bit of 
toasted oatcake, which was my favourite 
supper. On our way up, as we slowly picked 
our steps among the loose stones and heather 
stems, I told David about this little paragon 
of worth and beauty. I had no idea that he 
would fall ia love with her, but he did; and 
yet, in every particular, they were the anti- 
podes of each other, even personally, for Eu- 
ohemia had the brilliant fairness of a Scotch 
lowland lassie, and David was as dark as 
Donald Dha himself. 

I soon noticed that he visited Campbelton 
every week ; then that Euphemia and he came 
to kirk together, and read out of the same 
Bible. Then, of course, I and all the village 
knew that their marriage was agreed upon. 
My husband was very much pleased at it. 
Men never look further than the leading facts 
of a matrimonial engagement. Euphemia 
was good and beautiful. She would havea fair 
dower on her wedding-day, and was the 
undoubted heiress of the breezy little farm, 
with its fine cattle and famous cheese dairy. 
She was a splendid housewife, and would keep 
both David’s and her own gear well together. 

David had rented a pretty flat, and furnished 
it in a very handsome style for a couple whose 
income would not be much above £300 per 
annum. Then he married Euphemia, and 
brought her to Glasgow. In a week or two I 
went to see her, and found that she had trans- 
ferred all her methodical ways and old- 
fashioned proprieties to hercity home, Many 
of them, harmless enough and possible enough 
in a roomy farm-house, were here impossible, 
except with a waste of personal exertion that 
was exhausting and unreasonable. 

She could get no servant to remain with her. 
For instance, her ideas abont washing, though 

aitefpracticable among the Ayrshire hills, were 
simple impossibilities in a smoky city. Bat 
Euphemia was not of that class of souls that 
believe ‘‘circumstances alter cases.” It was 
proper that fine linen which she herself had 
pan should be washed white as snow ; and if 
it was proper, it ought to be done under all 
circumstances. This was but an example of 
& disposition which, having set before itself one 
idea of right, couscientiously follows out that 
idea through thick and thin. 

A crease in @ carpet, a finger-mark on the 
highly polished furaoiture, was a great trial 
to her, and every additional dish was calcu- 
lated to the last bawbee, 

David soon began to feel that entertaining a 
friend in his own house was a formidable 
affair, So, after enduring either in silence or 
on protest this over-carefulnesg of what he 
bad bought to be used ang enjoyed, he left 
Eupttemia to her will regarding it, and took 
his friends to the Commercial Hotel or the 
Beefsteak Olub, and. how they had things 


thera, and what the expense was, Euphemia 
could only guess, 


Bat she did not complain much ; that was not 
her way. She only looked the disapprobation 
she felt, went about with a dumb protest in 
her eyes and a severe sorrow in all her ways. 
person must live in this atmosphere to 
know just how irritating it is. 

David at first asked her, ‘What was the 


matter?’ ‘Was she ill?” ‘“ Was she 
angry?” What had he done?” 
Well, he did many things that hurt 


Euphemia. He came into the house with 
dirty boots, and though he changed them in 
the kitchen, the spotless floor witnessed 
against him. He was not careful of his 
clothes, and would buy new suits as the style 
changed, though she carefally mended and 
cleaned, and laid away the old ones until his 
drawers were full of them. At first he had 
done the same for Euphemia, and the summer 
silks and winter merinos laid away in lavender 
and camphor bore witness to his extrava- 
gance. 

The birth of a son in the third year of their 
marriage for a time drew them closer together ; 
but as the boy grew he was only a fresh 
source of trouble. 

Euphemia’s idea of a father was of the old 
Roman type—a being always holding a rod 
and well inclined to use it at the slightest 
dereliction from duty. 

David was sorry for the little fellow under 
such strict discipline, and took him often on 
sly pleasure-makings, where he treated him 
to shows, sweets, and his own way, ad libitum. 
Of course Euphemia disapproved, and of 
course the child was growing up to regard his 
mother as a being bent only on his misery and 
his father as a beautifal, generous friend, 
ge willing, but not always able to help 

im, 

David about this time received an appoint- 
ment to go to Calcutta, and she refased to 
accompany him. 

The husband and wife parted on Greenock 
quay very quietly, and Euphemia and her son 
went back to the little Ayrshire farm. 

It is always a great experiment for a mar- 
ried woman to retarn to her father’s house, 
and she soon found that she had made a mis- 
take. Little as she bad conformed to city life 
in her eight years’ residence in Glasgow, she 
had still altered enough to set her very far 
away from her old life. 

Her mother was dead ; her father—a silent, 
stern man, who unbent ouly to his little grand- 
son, seemed likely to spoil him even worse 
than his father had done. Most of her old 
friends were married, and had changed so 
much under their husband’s influence that she 
did not get along with them as before, 

Towards the end of the summer Mrs, Floyd, 
a wealthy English lady, sought a few weeks’ 
board with her, in hopes that the clear, bracing 
air would benefit her sick child. They soon 
became friends, for Euphemia felt now the 
need of someone to give her help and counsel. 
She had taken a strange resolution, She 

wanted to go somewhere where she could learn 
to dress and talk and entertain—she wanted 
to astonish David when he came home, and 
win back the love she had so perversely worn 


out. 

Mrs, Floyd entered warmly into her scheme, 
and when she returned to England, Euphemia 
and her son went with her, For it had been 
fairly represented to her how travel and ex- 
perience woyld open her husband's eyes, and 
that something more than fine dress would be 
necessary to re-captivate her lost love. How- 
ever, Euphemia had rare personal loveliness, 
very good natural abilities, and no small share 
of tact, if she would consent to use it. 

At first she felt awkward in her unusual 
dress, and timid among strange and highly 
cultivated people; but these faults soon wore 
away, and before the end of the second winter 
there was no more elegant and intelligent 
women in Mrs. Floyd’s parlours than Mrs, 
David Brodie, 


Now she began to look eagerly for her 





husband’s return, to lay plans for his happi- 


ness, and to dream and think of him night ang 


day. 

Xt long stated intervals, she received remit. 
tances of money and a few friendly sentences ; 
bat, oh, how cold these sentences now seemed! 
She longed to write and tell him so, buther 
natural prudence always dashed the nobler 
impulse. 

At length the weary three years were over; 
he was coming home. She hurried back to 
Glasgow, and this time it was her hands and 
purse and loving forethought that prepared 
their second home, She suffered it to lack no 
ornament or element she thought David would 
enjoy; and during her two years’ sojourn 
with Mrs. Floyd her taste had been well culti- 
vated, 

When all was ready she lefé her address with 
David's employers, and sat down to whit, 
She knew he would come for wee David's 
me ty she meant that he should stay for her 
sake, 

And she was not disappointed. David, too, 
had learnt some lessons. He had seen women 
in those East Indian climates, without much 
of any charm but personal beauty ; and hehai 
learnt, amid license of all kinds, to believe 
that a good woman, with a cultivated con. 
science, is a far nobler creature than one of 
mere impulse and feeling. 

He would have been willing to have given 
the old Euphemia back his loving allegiance, 
how much rather this noble woman, who hai 
added to her eterling worth the graces of affe. 
tion and the fascinations of a cultivated 
intellect and a becoming toilet. 

So the second marriage was better than the 
first, for Euphemia had learnt that it is not 
enough to be a good housewife without being 
also a loving, affectionate wife ; nor enough to 
be good without being also tolerant and 
gracious, 

A. E, B, 








Honzsty amona Women.—The Albany Journal 
says :—“ Although hundreds of women holi 





positions of financial trust in the country, we 
have yet to hear of one of them being guilty of 
embezzlement or defalcation. The evident 
clearly sustains the position of those who believ 
that women are qualified—morally, physically 
and intellectually—for the handling of money 
in stores or in banks, General Spinner, wh) 
first introduced women into the United State 
Treasury, left on record a striking testimonial 
to the efficiency and integrity of the sex, aul 
no one ever had a better opportunity to 

the question than he, who at one time 
1,000 women under his direction, 
chiefly in handling money. He testifies thal 
they count more accurately and rapidly thu 
men ; that their ability to detect counterteil 
proved to be superior in almost — test 
that they were, without an exception, hone, 
and were invariably more careful and p 

ing in their work. Complaints of inaccurs) 
and carelessness on the part of men weremat | 
frequently during General Spinner’s admitit 
tration of the United States Treasury, bi 
such complaints against lady clerks were fe. 
The shrewdest and quickest detectors @ 
counterfeit currency were women, and in cu# 
of dispute as to the genuineness of mort), 
General Spinner invariably took the ju 

of a Miss Grandin, who was for a long tim! 
employed in his bureau. In speaking of bt 
ability in this Ppa one day, : 
Spinner said, ‘‘If I were a believer in clit 
voyance I should say that she possessed tht 
power; but I am not, sol call it instinok 
Although there are several thousand wom 
employed by the Government as 
accountants, postmistresses, and in otbé 
—_ not one has ever proved un 

to her trast. Many have been discharged !# 
incapacity and for other reasons, but never 
for onesty. These points are worth ti 
consideration of merchants and bankers, Pp 
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A LOVER AND HIS LASS. 
_— 
CHAPTER II. 
THE GREY LADY. 


Wirnovr further preamble I must tell you 
at once that the grey lady is my aunt Rachel, 

rivately thus christened by her dutiful niece 
Folia, namely, myself. : 

Having an eye to colour of some kind, be it 
ever 20 subdued, Aunt’s uniform greyness is to 
me monotonous. There is a coldness of hue 
about it which chills one, Being brought 
much into contact with her gives one that 

jar small shiver which is known as 
4¢gomeone walking over one’s grave.”’ 

Hair grey, not white or silvery with age, for 
aunt Rachel is not old—fifty or thereabouts, T 
should think—though the exact number of 

is carefully concealed, eyes grey, a 
cold steel grey, which would never warm the 
‘frozen channels of one’s heart.” Then she 

rsistently dresses in grey ; for what reason 

could never discover, unless she desired to 
bea monochrome. Grey prints in the morn- 
ing, grey merino in the afternoon, and grey 
silk on Sundays and high days and holidays. 
The colour may, perhaps, vary in tint, but it 
is always grey. 

There is, too, a soft feline air and manner 
about her which I long since mentally likered 
to one of those fluffy- haired chinchilla cats, 
which are so rare and delicate, and so tigerish 
intemper. If I was a true believer in the 
metempsychosis or transmigration of animals, 
{should assert that, once in the vista of lon 
perished years, Aunt Rachel had been one o} 
these grey-furred grimalkins in a better world, 
perhaps, and though a grade higher in the 
scale of humanity, still with the lingering 
traits of the dead animal. She has, moreover, 
a knack of purring softly instead of talking— 
a silky intoning which to me is simply 
irritating. Ialways notice that when Aunt 
purrs most she is mentally hatching some- 
thing disagreeable. 

I often wonder whether I really am 
“precious Celia,” ‘‘ my sweetkitten,” “sweetest 
love,” etc., which she is pleased to call me, 
or whether that is catlike of sentiment. 
Instinct tells me Aunt does not quite adore 
me as she syeege todo, andI know very 
well that I do not adore her, The harmony 
is, therefore, perfectly reciprocal. For many 
years past she has filled the place of mother to 
me; that is, as far as looking after my 
wardrobe until I grew up went, and trying her 


hardest in her silky way to wean me from - 


Prue's tender care and idolatry. This, how- 
ever, she has found useless to try any longer, 
I love Prue, and Prue loves me. After father, 
I believe comeg first, Mother I have not. 
She lies in Marling churchyard under the 
-. and Aunt Rachel, alias the grey 
, reigns at Gable End in her stead. 
en yet but a child I used to fancy how 
charming it would be if something or some- 
body took Aunt away, and left father, Prudence 
and I together. In a vagueindefinite way the 
opty ype hog —e-~ ye 
I ‘yet come pass, and my ri 
fies tells me that in all human setae 
ty only one thing will ever make Aunt 
leave Gable End if she can help it, and that 


To this iain unvarnished idea have I come 
at last. Until grim death comes a’ knocking 
&t the door, aunt is ‘ plantee,”” and it troubles 
me now no more. What she wills, must be— 
-_ purring, veiled must if you like, To rule 
} Aland heaven, a ‘te an — ont, bee 

Wing asteél. .' unt without 

Gable End, father, Michael and I to rale, would 

poled & ship rudderless, and without a 
Gable End, house and land 

, a 8, have belonged 

t the Lascelles for generations, without a 

oi outsider of name or race to intermingle— 

the @ of country esquires, who superintended 

thei ize of their fields, the gathering in of 

harvests, and the rearing of their own 





flocks and herds,’ While my grandfather 
Lascelles still lived, my father fell in love 
with and married Lady Celia Marchmount, 
then on a visit to Sir George and Lady Vacher, 
our nearest neighbours, at Marling Hall. It 
was purely a love-match, though my mother 
was a beauty and an heiress, and her people 
wished her to marry money too, but she 
preferred father and Gable End. 

Father says to this day, though I don’t 
believe he really means it, that mother loved 
Gable End the better of the two. When he 
says this I kiss him, and say, “ you dear old 
darling, mother couldn’t do that.” 

For the first few years of their wedded life 
they travelled abroad, principally in Italy, and 
there it was that the passion for art 
and all artistic things ripened in father’s 
breast, fed and nourished on what it saw 
around. Then grandfather died, and they 
came home to Gable End, where three years 
after I was born, and my mother died. 

Father did not rave or weep, fondly as he 
loved her, but he shut himself in the long 
low-ceilinged pannelled room, which held all 
his art-treasures gathered abroad in their 
wanderings, and refased to be comforted. 
Then it was that, after a lapse of eighteen 
months, Aunt Rachel, widow of father’s only 
ard younger brother Gordon, in the Indian 
Staff Corps,who had died in India of fever a few 
years before, leaving a widow and one son 
behind him, not too well provided for, came, 
Aunt I believe, so Prue tells me, came down 
bodily, and took pozsession as it were of us, 
father recognising her intention of being 
usefal by placidly giving way to her purring, 
indomitable will ; and I at that period having 
no voice to spare, only clung to Prue, and set 
up a beautifal squall when she wanted to take 
me from her. 

Michael, a biggish boy at this time, used to 
come to Gable End for his holidays, and 
regarded it at length as his home. 

As years went on Aunt consulted father as 
to what Michael should be. Father said 
whatever he liked ; at any rate, through what 
cogening I know not, Michael was installed 
at Gable End as manager of the farm lands, 

I think father was glad to have the respon- 
sibility and trouble of what he cared little 
about shifted from his shoulders, giving him 
more time to read his ‘‘ Divina Commedia,” 
study his bronzes and cameos, and compile 
his treatise on intaglios. . 

I have left Michael’s description to the last, 
It is, however, not necessarily least. 

Is he handsome? Perhaps—they say so, his 
mother loudest of all. Hair black as ebonite, 
with his mother’s steel grey eyes, swarthy 
skin, and clean shaven face. A soft manner 
when he chooses, also like his mother’s, only 
without purr, and a harsh voiée, modulate it 
as he will—not a Lascelles in any way, except 
the ebon hair. 

Father is fair, but Uncle Gordon and several 
of the former Lascelles were very dark. 

To add the final item to his inventory, 
Michaelis my slave ! 

Why is it that one never does appreciate or 
care for what one can stretch out the hand and 
grasp without any extraneous trouble? Oh! 
for the waywardness of human nature. It is 
a horrible, but ever present trait. 

.If Michael were not my slave—if he never 
conceded to my smallest whims and fancies— 
if sometimes he said me og when it is 
always an eternal yea, I verily believe I should 
like him better. That is, of course, I like him 
well enough, but that is all, Aunt too, is 
everlastingly throwing him at me, metaphori- 
cally speaking, and that is what irritates me. 
I don’t want a man thrown at me like a ball 
Iam expected to catch. I like to pick him 
up myself, of my own accord, without undue 
pressure, ‘ 

To give Aunt her dae, her idolatry of Michael 
is sincere enough. Nothing is too good for 
him, and the only time when Aunt’s purring 
softuess vanishes, giving place to an icy 
demeanour, the only thing which moves her 


silkiness of manner and voice—the outward 





veneer of sweetness—is when I refuse to listem 
to Michael’s courtship, which is on an average 
about once a month. 

Then the grey eyes scintillate onmiously, 
and a caustic, sneering remark will ooze from 
those thin lips, to be glossed over perhaps the 
next moment. 

I don’t want to be wooed. It’s unnecessary 
trouble, as I constantly tell him. 
sets all our apple-carts, hers, mine, and his for 
& day or so to no purpose. I hate being made 
love to, and I won't when I can help it. 

“ Don’t . hev him at any price, Miss 
Celia,” said Prue, one day, when I had con- 
fided to her that I considered Michael's wooing 
an unparalleled nuisance. She has no intense 
love for mother or son I know, though it would 
take a good deal more of the tartar than Aunt 
displays to make Prudence quit Gable End. 
Aunt tried it on once or twice, but found it no 
use, Prue, however, remembers this against 
her, and adds it up in her reckoning I’ve no 
doubt. 

‘*I don’t mean to, Prue. Nothing might, 
could, or would induce me. It’s bad enough to 
be worried with him now. What would it be if 
I married him? To be obliged to kiss him 
whether I liked it or not, and wish him at 
Hong-Kong all the time. Nothanks, Pru. I 
wouldn’t marry him if there wasn’t another 
man in Christendom. I don’t want to marry 
anyone. I am quite happy asI am.”’ 

“So yew are, dearie. So yew are,’ as- 
severated Prue, with considerable auction, and 
there the matter ended, 

I have been free from undue wooing for the 
last few weeks. I suppose Michael has been 
too busily engaged in farming operations to find 
time for it, and I have been consequently 
exhilarated. I feel, however, that it’s looming 
in the horizon, that I shall not be exempt 
very much longer now. It’s about due—over- 
due, I might say. 

I contrive, therefore, that we should be as 
little alone as possible, despite -Aunt’s 
manoeuvring; thinking probably of the old 
adage ‘‘constant dripping wears away the 
stone,” and wishful that Michael may get his 
way. 

T have, consequently, this afternoon brought 
a book into the orchard, where, in a snug 
corner, screened from prying gaze, and slung 
from bough to bough, is a hammock which 
Peter under my direction slung for me. 

I don’t believe even my cousin knows of 
this leafy haunt, and Aunt never comes inte the 
orchard if she can possibly help it; the grass 
is too long, and generally wet, she affirms—a 
phantasy I encourage with commendable 
vigour. 

Here I now lie in drowsy content, the book 
unread, watching the circling gnats in the 
summer air, 

**Celia! Ce—lia!’ calls a voice in the dis- 
tance, evidently by the sound just inside the 
orchard gate. 

“Bother!” I ejaculate, discontentedly to 
myself, recognising the owner of the voice, 
and knowing well enough that if Michael 
thinks I am in the orchard he will examine 
every apple and pear-tree sooner than not find 
me. I have never known him give up anything 
yet in my long experience of him, which is 
saying a great deal for his obstinacy of purpose. 

“ Celia! ’’ he calls again, and the voice is 
getting nearer now. — 

Knowing the futility of attempted conceal- 
ment, and that the fatal, much-dreaded hous 
has come, I lean out of the hammock and cry 
faintly,— 

“ Here I am, Michael. What do you want?” 

He comes swinging along over the long grass, 
making a deep step where he treads. 

“I’ve been looking for you everywhere. I 
want to show you the moleskins I've got for 

ou as i wanted,” he begins, taking four 
Tittle soft-furred moles out of his side-pocket, 
which I thought looked bulky and ill-setting as 
he came towards me, and holding them out for 
my closer inspection. 

“‘ Poor wee things!’ I say, striking the fur 
with my fingers. “I am almost sorry I asked 


It only up-° 
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you) 40. geb me some now; they were happy 


in the ground burrowing. Better have 
left them in peace, after all,’ I end, regretfally. 

“Lthought-you wanted them so much,” he 
rebarns,.rather moodily. ‘I’ve been trying to 
trap these for a week past, and now you.don’t 
want them.” 

“ T.am sure I thank you very much for the 
trouble. you have taken, Michael; I wish 
though ”—half fretfully—“ that you would. not 
always take.for gospel whatever I may happen 
to express onthe spur of the moment. Insver 
iknow my own mind two minutes together on 
those trivial kind of things. Why do you?” 

‘“ Why!” he echoes, stooping and laying the 
little dead moles on the grass, side by side, and 
drawing a three legged wooden milking stool 
towards him.to sit down, ‘because I’m a fool, 
I suppose |” bitterly. 

* Qhj nol” Lputiv, with quick amiability, 
‘‘that-is not the reason at ali! You do your- 
self an injustice when you say that, beoause 
you are by no means a fool—anything busa 
fool, in fact.” 

“* Well, what is the reascn then?” 

‘That's precisely what I first asked you!” 
I rejoined, still amiably, beivg in au argu- 
rneutative frame of mind, and hoping that if 
we can only sustain a long discussion on 
unurdanities, I may perchance escape the 
yeeater evil, and ward off whither we are 
tending. 

“ Celia, why do you ridicule me whenever I 
epeak? Will you ever be serious?” 

“TI really can’t say! I should think 
probably not. I am not a member of the 
serions family, and I decline to belong to it, 
Anyway, I have no wish to ridicule:you. If 
didu't toink that a child like me could ridicule 
man of your years. You give me credit for 
being more important than I thought I was!” 

“You are playing wits me!’ he asserts, 
coldly, “ but I will not be put off from week to 
week, month to month, like this wa 

Oh! won't you, I think to myself, 
do-as T-choose abort that, I rather fancy. 

“No, this dalliance must end! I tell you 
Celia, you are breaking my heart!” 

“Well, then, I'll buy and present you with 
a sixpenny. bottle of diamond cement, to-pnt 
tae two pieces togetlier again,’ I rejoin, 
tantalisingly, which is wrong perhaps, under 
the’ circumstances; but I lave becyms case- 
hardened from much experience, and cannot 
affect to tell the awfulness of the situation, as 
I otherwise might do. 

“Pshaw!” He ejaculates, angrily. “ You 
may laugh as you please, but.I am telling you 
the truth—though you don’t seem to believe 
me! ” 

**On the contrary, Michael! ‘You have told 
me the very same thing so often that I am 
fain to believe you at last. I doubt no longer, 
but if you refuse my bottle of cement, what 
will you have instead?” 

‘*Yoa know what [ want, Celia, It isn't the 
first time I've asked you for it, so you cannot 
pretend to misunderstand me. I want your 
love.’’ 

“Do you?” I put in very hastily. 
then, Michael, once for all give up wanting, be- 





You'h 








| If I happen to be the figurative moon in this 
| case, do-not like a spoilt child ery afterit.”’ 


| against the hammock; “‘ you must marry me.” 


Well | 


cause it’s one of those things you will never get, | 


Have not I said so.over and over again? It's 


| which is rather upjast, considering the circum- 


nd. uss, indeed it is not,” looking straight ai | 


him to emphasise my words, 


The swarthy face looks back at me, and the | 


harsh woiee sounds atone harsher than before, 
as he iterates, bitter] y— 


** Celia, you are perfectly heartless,” 


" I very, much feat I am, I have thought so 
myself before: now... There isa nice round 


pebble where my heart.ought to be, / Why will -| 


you nob.take a plain no'for answer? What 
would you have mesayor do? I cannot pre- 
tend to.adore you, can.1?” elevating my eye- 
brows in real distrees, 

“I don't require that at all,” 

Well then, for goodness sake, say what you 
do want,” I rejoin, tartly, “ forreally, Michsel 
1g tad. tiresome, . Upon my word, L don't 
balieve you-kaow yourseif.”” 


| 


| 


‘be, wonder. A nice thing:to detest yourhus- 


“Qh yes I do, Celia!” he interrupted, 
eagerly, ‘‘I want you to marry me.” 

*‘Ah!” with a little gasp, for the blow has 
fallen at last, giving one foot a vicious lunge 
out in the hammock, making it swing to and 
fro for a moment or.so. “ Well then I won't. 
I am not in love with you, and I don’t see why 
I should marry you,’ raising my voice aggres- 
sively. 

.%d. should make. you loveme in time.” 

‘*No, no. You would make me detest you, 
Michael; and pray:then where should we both 


band, I must say, and that is assuredly what I 
should do, if I did what you.ask and. married 
yoa! Now J know what is best for you, bs- 
lieve me, if you do not; and I say sgain—and 
do-please let it be for the last time—that I 
won't marry you. Be sensible; cousin mine. 


“Celia!” he begins, feverishiy, gettiug up 
from the wooden stooland stepping to my side 


I sigh heartily, for my wise counsel seems 
thrown away on him, Herefuses to recoguise 
and accept my no, 

“You should never say must to » woman,” I 
mutter doggedly; *‘ bscause it only makes her 
more obstinate to take her own way.” 

“You must, you must!” he goes on, not 
heeding me; ‘how else will all the years of 
my life be bearable? Anstwer me that !"’ 

“Can’s,” shaking my head, callously. “ Give 
it up. Give me an easier riddle to guess.” 

“T swear you shall marry me,” he assever- 
ates, forcibly. 

“And IsvearI won't. S> as we have both 
relieved our feelings, and svorn according to 
cur several minds, we will, an it please you, 
drop the diseussiin. We've worked it com- 
pletely threadbare between us; I for one am 
sick to death of’ it,” turning restlessly to and 
froin my hammock. ‘ And now, thanks very 
much, for thoze little mole-skins, What a 
splendi@ warm cap they will make me for 
sratingio; that is, if the winteris' kind enough 
to bring in'some ics. Ah!” raising my voice 
pleasantly ; “here comes aunt, I declare 5 to 
tell us tea is ready, Texpect. How the after- 
1ioon has flown, to be sure, I dii not think it 
waseo late; did you?” 

He lifts his head, and without answering 
me, gazes at the grey merino figure coming 
tloating near ; then, still silent, he moves away 
rapidly through the apple'trees, and so tothe 
green cornfield beyond, 

Provably he anticipated question andanswer 
which, in his present frame of mind, he. doas 
not feel disposed to encounter, Anyway he 
leaves me solus, in my hammock, awaiting 
aunt's approach. 

‘*Tea is ready, Celia, dave,” she begins, 
while still a few yards away from me. *‘ Whera 
has Michael gone?” seating herself on the 
milking stool which her son has buat lately 





vacated. ‘I hope,” with a very suspicious 
glance ai my face; “that you have not been| 
qnarrelling with him?” } 

I always notice thatauntsays: “ quarreling | 
with him,” not has he been * quarrelling with | 
you?’ ay if I was invariably the aggressor, 


siances, 

‘¢ No, auut,”’ I returnas nonchalantly aa I 
can. * We have not been quarrelling, because 
it always takes twopeople to make one quarrel, 
and I won't be one of the two.” 

‘*T think, my sweet pet,” unstuously ; “ that 
you do not appreciate Michsel’s devotion as 
much as hedeserves, Remember, my precious, 
that it is not every mau who would put up 
with your whims; and faucies as he doas. 
Hia devotion is really something wonderful.” 

‘Yes, he sticks to me like a limpet, I own,” 
in @ desponding voice, “I wish he woald 
not!” 

“Do vot say that. I want my little niece 
to become my own sweet daughter in time,” 
she begins, gracionsly, with an extra purr for 





‘he occasion ; bai L notice that the grey eyes 





shine » little harder than is their ordinary wont 
as she utters the charming wish. 

“I would rather remain as I am, aunt, 
thank you,” I rejoin, with cold. ontspokenuegs, 
swinging myself out of the hammock. 

* You will not always be of the same mind, 
my pet. You. cannot, remember, expect, to 
keep your father and. I by your side all your 
life long, We shall. be called away, and then 
you will need a husband's tender are,” with 
impressive solemnity. 

I think to. myself, that as fax as her being 
called away to join the majority goes, the 
barden would certainly not be greater than I 
could bear, but I only murmaur,— 

“T don’t want.a busband at all. I won't 
marry, and L intend to be a-nice old maid, and 
live at Gable End all-my- life—by myseli,’ I 
end very pointedly. 

The thin lips draw insuddenly, There.is 
such a quantity of compressed acid that sha 
is. obliged to set. them. tighs together, lest is 
shonld escaps. The eyes give me oue darkling 
sparkle, and then aunt says, very sweet ana 
sugary,— 

‘*Come, my dove, tea will be cold if we keep 
it waiting any, longer, and Pradence has made 
you some of your favourite rusks. By-the-bje, 
Prudence is getting very old, almost past her 
work, I think; thoze old servants get garrulous 
nuisavces when they become too old. I think 


your father would do wisely to give her some 


small present of money and send her away.” 

*“ Ido not think it would be doing wisely a 
all,” I anawer, rather passionately; ‘‘I think. 
it would be shameful, aud I know dear father 
would not dream of doing such a thing. To 
turn Prue away becausejshe’s getting old! It 
sue went, I would go too,; I would not pats 
with Prue for theuniverse. When I live bere, 
by myself,’ very markedly; ' Lshail have Pca 
with.we,’’ and.I stalk indoors, 

I think I seore.one there. 


exasanatiten 
CHAPTER III, 
‘Teal of mg father,” said Lien Chi, ‘*ther 
are bat two ways; the door must either be shat or 
open, I must-cither be natural or unnatural.” 


I wave. looked.at.my silver sixpence a, roud 
dozen times, since | got up thia. morning, l 
is. a source of tronble fo me in some small 
sense, Like Lien Chi, Ltoo say ‘‘head.of my 
father, there are bub two ways,” eliminating 
the following, metapaor anent the door. I 
must either keep if, or return it. from wheuce 
it came, Truth to.tall, 1 koow not which to 
do.. Indecision, like a peraistenf mosquito, 
comes humming and.dronipg in my ears. 

Qae half-hour I determine to go water-cress- 
ing as requested, for I own I should like-to,sse 
those very brown orbs once again, solely from 
woman’s curiosity,, The next thirty minutes 
finds me morbidly prone to remain away, To 
go or uot to go, for ‘the door must be.open oF 
shut”; go and avow my imposture, and retare 
my hardly-earned. guerdon, or stay at howe, 
leaving brown eyes to:pick his own green mest, 
aud eat hig bread-and-butter by himself, 

We do not. know very much abou’ Mra 
Grundy down here, and. candidly I. leas 
feverishly towards the going. After all,,itw 
only a little open-air comedy, and he and. 
the actors, 1s harms no. ove, not even cur 
selves for that matter; aud it is certainly 
very entertaining; atleast 1 Gnd it so, what 
ever he may do. 

I hava npthing. whatever to occupy my 
moroing hours fis so hoftoo,. The river 
wonld be £0 cool andunice, I think—yes, lam 
sure, I will.go. 

Thus determined I pnt on my old cotton 
gown of yesterday, also. the sun-bonnet,, thet 
is of itself eufficiently bucolic for my pats 
and with an empty basket I feel once. mor 
the. water-oress gatherer, I could eventry 
“oresaes, fresh wa—ter cree—sses” all the 
way to the.xiver, if there was anyone to Dear, 
but the way is deserted enough to pleases 
St. Simon :Ssylites. .:; 

‘‘ Nearing my happy. hunting-grounds [. fal 
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a sleepish kind of thrill, as I look carefully 


round for the grey Norfolk jacket, but it is non 
manhood occupies the foreground. No mortal 
divides the landscape with me. A few sheep 
prowsing on the distant heath ground are the 
only living, breathing things besides myself in 
sight. 

I suppose, I must have fuily expected that 
wy angler of yesterday would be here this 
morning, or I should not feel as I do—decidedly 
disappointed by his absence. 

I'sit down on the bank, close to the water- 
cress bed, and Jeaning my chin on my hands— 
afavourite position of mive—I gaza at the river 

meandering along on its everlasting way to 
where it feeds the great flapping, grinding 
mil] at East Marling. 

Over the water-mos:ez, past the bnirnshes, 
swaring the yellow lilies, or tuking with itin its 
clear depths shoals of tiny dace; darting along 
swiftly in goodly company. © 

There is a languorous charm in the summer 
morning, ® dreamy restftiness in the 
murmur of the river, the swaying hash cf the 
tall, sedge grates. In the wood opposite 
cooes a wood pigeon, like a Iulla'y. 

I feel very drowsy—quite sleepy, in fect 
Very little more wonld send me of into a 
aveet snooze. Oh! gentle sleep! 

Ab! I open my eyes, suddenly, with a start, 
for pesitively I did go off—for how long I 
cannot say. I wonder what woke me? 

Liftivg my lids languidly I perceive a long 
shadow on the grass beside me, and some one 
snye,— 

“Blae eyes ! you wera nodding!” 

On the impulse of the moment I am 
tempted to take the bull by the horns, and, 
careless of discovery, ans wer,— 

‘“ Brown eyes! yon are right, I was nod- 
fing. Infact, not only nodding, but asleep 
was I.” 

However, second thoughts, which they say 
aré always the best, shows me that thie is an 
ill-advised impulse, not to be given way to at 
tay bazard. So I only smile up at him inthe 
sunsttine ard say, softly, still with that drowsy 
langnor full on me, — 

“ Mornin’, master.” 

_ Tam glad to see you've kept your word,” 
be goes on approvingly, drawing his rod out of 
‘he canvas case, and proccedirg to put it 
together, “I darésay I can find sometl:?. 7 
to give you tado,. I haven't forgotten my bai’ 
today, that’s one comfort, at any rate. What 
a lovely day it is?” 

“ Aye! it’s right fair weather,” I asceverate, 
with a country superiority to weather generally, 
watching him unwind his line and bait the 
hook, 

“ Right fair weather!’ he repeats, imitatiag 
iby intonation. ‘ How little you coantry folks 
$ppreciate the glorious sun, when you can call | 
suct a day as this only ‘richt fair!’ It's! 
eostatic weather, Probably thonch you don't 

Low what ecstatic means, Do yon?” 

I nod with composure, 

_ * Ab! yes, of course, they teach everything 
‘8. Schoels.now, wstheticism included, ° Vell, 
3ave you spent your sixpence yet?” taking a 
rearette case out of his breast-pocket, and 
lighting one of the contents, 

Naw,” smiling, and, fambling iu my pocket, 
bringiit triumphant) y fortl, : 
pe: Leee it has not barnt a hole in your pocket 
*\ 1 OF ate you of miserly proclivities, and keep 
rT balance ‘nt your banker’s? ” jokingly. 

Ge waka he imagines himeelf 9 very “ King 
wh etus and: ihei beggar maid,” banteriug 
“a ; & watercress-girl, I rather think he 
ae atte the other side of his mouth if he 
cotudty > te pan he is being decsived by a 
ta tan? RO Response tothe above, leaving him 
limited coun 16 is beyond the reach of my 
ary comprehension. 


+, No outward and visible sign of angling 


speek the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, to put it canonically. 

“* Well, Celia! Let me tell yon that I con- 
sider you a very creditable sample of Maling 
rusticity. I think, perhaps, Phyllis would be 
more suitable for yon than Celia, though no 
doubt your parents knew bert when they had 
you baptised. In my mind, however, you are 
more of a Phyllis than a Celia, I smppore 
you have never heard of either damee! for that 
matter, end Lam talkingdonble Dutch, Now, 
if I pnt it plainly, and ask youif ron are not 
the village beauty, you will nnderstand 
fast enough.” 

T nod, 
infinitely easier than speech that I adopt it 
on every possible occasion. 

“ Of course you do; and of course I am 
not the first man who has told you that, am 
I ? ” 

On reflection I can call to mind that IT heve 
heard the same opinion expressed before, 
conseqnently, I utter a very placid “ Naw,” 

“Naturally Hodge, or Strephon, cr whoever 
the favoured swain may be, has corsiderably 
enlightencd yon on that point, so my observa- 
tion has not the mezit of extreme novelty. 
Celie, the pelle cf Marling! Upon my word, 
Blue Eyes, you s!most mske me wish that I 
was an artist. Td draw you juet as yon are, 
basket of watercresses aud aj), Unfortunately 
I can't draw a etraight line, much less the 
female form divine, so I cannot take advan- 
tage of you as a model. You might earn a 
good many silver srixpences that way if you 
choose. And now, as to Lubin, Whois he, 
whatis he? How much does he earn a week, 
and when are you to be muarzied?” lazily in- 
quisitive, 








stare. I know well enough what he means, 
but I intend him to enlarge upon his smal! 
humour for my edification. 

“My dear Biue Eyes, do not look so whole- 
somely inuecent. 
a Strephon in Arcadia, 


says. If you don’t know what I mean by 
Lubin I will call a spade a spade, and say, in 
good old English, a sweetheart |” 

+6 A sweetheart!’ I echo, stupidly, getting a 








them to you to sort and pick over ready for 
the repast.” 


handfal of dripping wet cress from its bed 


and deposits it by my side. 


little red thongh, a3 I repeat it after him, 
for lack of something better to say for the 
moment, 

To be veracions, I rather think that Michael 
might come under the above denunciation, but 
whatever I may choose to do asan actress F 
will not bring any of the family into the argu. 
ment, even if I did choose te make brown eyes 
my fatber confessor. 

‘Won't you coufide in me?” he goes on 
presently, “I ehould like to hear all abont 
Lubin very much. I think I conld even go 
the length of promising @ wedding present 
There is a Lubin, Bine Eyes, now, 
there?’’ 

Constrained to make some kind of anawer 
to this strsightfor ward demand I mutter, low- 
voiced,— 

‘*T doan't knaw.” 

“Oh! you doan’t kraw, don’t-you,” mock. 
ing my Norfolk crawl; ‘which means to say 
that you know, but yeu won't tell me. The 













pass to a mere congenial theme cf discussion, 
namely, Innch, I sepply the bread-snd-butter, 
as rer yesterday's contract, and you the water- 
cresses, Now Fil pick a handfal and give 


I acqniesce ia th’s sensible and amiable 
arrangement, and be drags up a large 


—cress and weeds a'together indiscriminately, 


I am contentedly engaged in picking out the 








oe * 
afte § your name, Biue Eyes?” he asks, 
a oa drawing at his cigarette, 
Pg gh I answer promptly, secing no! 
“45820, 1n thia Case af least, why I should not ! 


little bits of mcss and weel from the water- | 
cress, when the unmi:takable sound of voices j 
floata towards me on the calm, still air, Look. | 
ing vp quickly enotgh,; my senzes all on the | 





| Deservedly so, Iam eure, for 
| End has had his watchfnl managering ey 
The mandarin performance is so | 
| have reslly much zause to be gratefvl to 


| not see me. é 
| thorn—too close, alas !—andinancther minute I 


“Tnbin?” I echo, putting on the bucolic | 


| from feeling, } 
There is always 2 Lubin or | 
And Marling seems | 
to possess all the necessary attributes of an | 
Arcadia on a small scala, inclading a ready- | 
made Phyllis, ‘sweet and tender,’as the post | 
d | they may perchance, by some wonderful fresk 
' of Dame Fortune’s, be co engayed im their 
| @iseussion as to paca me by unrotictd,; I am 


| €ecpest amazement, s 


question evidently seems cistastefal, so we'll | 


hall lately ? 
sunflower patterns from London to show you 
when you come. 
from me that I’ve bought a new picture, a 
copy of a Velasquez—tbey tell mo it’s almost 
as good as the original iteelf, but I want him 
to come ard give me his opinion of it before 
| itehurg, I expect he’s ceea the original, sud 


| alert at the instant, I see two figures coming 
{ rcund the bend of tke river end aleng ihe 


country road within a few yards of the bark 
—Sir George Vacher and Michsel! _ 

Sir George is bestriaing his favourite rear 
cob, which he keeps at a foot pace, while 
Michael walks alongside—the two evidenilr 
discussing some weighty farming matter, for 
Sir George owns « good deal of land about, 
and goes in for farming rather extexsivels, 
often, however, deferring to Michael's judg- 
ment, of which be has s high opimicr. 
since Gatie 
it has increased in yalue vastly. Hence we 
him for his watch over our interests, 

Now, of all people in the world appearing on 
the scene, along that unfrequented read, where 
perhaps a couple cr so of ploughmen are the 
sole pasvera-by per diem, I'd as lief itehould 
not be these two, Michael especially, Indeod £ 
marvel he should be here, for it is completely 
out of his beat. 

It almost seems to my distorted imaginaticr, 


' as if he camo on purpose to mar my little 
Tenn 





comedy of errors, and hasten the dénouen 

There is no uss in bemoaning the untoward cir- 
cnmstance, however. The only thing is to leck 
the matters straight in the face, and meef the 
situation inthe kest manner possible, It is 
hopeless for me to hops he may pass by and 
The road is so cloge to the bav- 


shall be preeented full in view. 
The angler is supremely and blissfally un- 
conscious! of the perturbation of my mind at 


| thia juncture; and itis only when they get 
| quite near that he lazily turns his head from 


the river to scan the approachiog pair. It is 
a matter of no- moment to-him who “ paszes 
by this way,” but to me! 

T try to assume an unconscionsness I'sm far 
epivg my’ head encased in the 
sun-bonnet diligently turned away from the 
road, sorting the water-cress as if my daily 
bread depended upon the swiftness of my 
fingers, 

If for a brief second or two I dream thst 







wakened from my pleasant dream by Michael's 
voice, 

“Celia!” he exclaims, in a tone of the 

ent, stopping short and eyeing 
where I rest under the hawthorn ; I hear, tor, 
that with the amazement mingles also dieap- 
probation, 
~ © Yes! Celia!” I remark, defiantly, eycizg 
him back from my sun-bonnet. 

‘*Gin I mann doy—I mann doy!” as the 
man said, and since a dénouencnt must come 
let it be over and quickly done. : 

Sir George has checked his cob on sesing 
Michsel stop, and utter my name. 

“Ah, my dear! How are you?” he says, 


| pleasently, leaning from bis horse to shake 





hands with me, for I have risen and gone over 
to them. 

‘' QOgite well, thanks, Sir George,” I return, 
low voiced, hoping that the angler, those very 
fow yards away, may not hear that all traces 


of my late sing-song lingo have disappearea— 
“Softly and suddenly vanished away,” like 
the baker in “Hunting the Snark.” Also 
wondering, if he hears, what he thinks of it 


| all. 


‘You certainly look the picture of health, 
my dear, but then you always do, for the 
matter of that,” seys old Sir George, gallantly, 


| patting the cod’s neck to keep him still. “How 


is it we haven’t seen anything of you at the 
Lady Vacher has gof some rew 


Oh! and tell your father 


will know at once whether it’s a good copy or 


SS gee Sees atesneeee 
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not. I shall be at home any eveaivg this 
week, tell him from me, and I've a first-rate 
cigar to give him. Say I hope he'll come 
soon. Don’t forget, now.” 

“No, I won’t forget. Father wiil be de- 
lighted, I know, at the chance of seeing a good 
picture.’ 

Daring this colloquy Michael has been 
standing silently by, eyeing the angler’s back 
with a lowering glance, 

I mentally wonder what this fisherman 
thinks, and edge round a little to see if he is 
taking any notice of the group near him. 

No; from appearances, seemingly not. He 
is standing very upright on the oy in ex- 
actly the same spot that he was—stiffly up- 
right, it strikes me, holding his fishing-rod 
with both hands, as if his life depended on his 
keeping it in that one position. 

For all or any movement on his part he 
might just as well be an automaton angler—a 
duodicemo edition of Psycho or Zoe. 

"I must be getting on back to The Hall for 
iunch,” puts in Sir George, turning to Michael. 
“‘ Thanks, Lascelles, for those hints of yours 
about that land drainage for the brakefield. 
Yll have it begnu at once. The men shall 
begin on it to-morrow. That brake has been 
an eyesore to me for years past. Perhaps you 
wouldn’é mind giving a look at the men now 
and again while they are on the job.” 

“Yes, certainly I will with pleasure, Sir 
George,” responds my cossin, still with steel 
grey eyes fixed on the automaton. 

“ Thanks! there’s a good fellow. I’m much 
obliged to you. Good-bye, Celia, my dear! 
Don’t forget to give your father my message, 
and come with him. Lady Vacher, is always 
delighted to see young faces about her, Good- 
bye!” and the old baronet raising his hat, 
trots away on the roan cob, and is soon lost to 
sight, 

I look after him till he turns the corner 
over the red brick bridge, wondering what will 
happen next—what epilogue will be spoken 
t> my comedy? We all three stand in grim 
silence. A dummy trio. Then grappling 
with fate, and taking the bull by the horns, I 
“— 7 at Michael and utters monosyllabic 
ae e ‘? 

He, facing me, answers coldly, — 

‘‘What are you going to do? are you 
coming home, or are you going to remain 
here?” with a glower at the unconscious 
broad back. 

“TI really don’t know!” contemplatively ‘ 
“ what are you going to do?” indifferently. 

“I! Ob, I am going home,” with emphasis, 
“‘ you, of course, can please yourself.” 

‘‘Tam fully aware of that,” I return some- 
what shortly, for Michael speaks to me 
exactly as if I were a naughty child. Perhaps 
I am, Iam not sure, * What time is it?” 1 
inquire, as if time were the only obstacle in 
the path of my remaining. 

* Ten minutes to one,” taking oat his watch, 
and surveying it for my benefit. 

“ Dear me, I had no idea it was so late, I 
suppose I had better come too,” 

“I should say you had,” he mutters, with 
@ significant glance at the automaton fisher- 
man ; ‘but as I said befcre, please yourself.” 

“ I fally intend to,” I rejoin, jauntily, fully 
determined not to be nonplussed at any price ; 
and having thus signified my intention I move 
closer to the hawthorn with the intention of 
regaining my basket, while Michael saunters 
forward a few paces in advance. 

Then it is that I cannot make up my mind 
whether to pick up the basket and walk off 
without another word; or to say something, 
and what? Apology seems out of place ; be- 
sides, I] am not one atom sorry. Why should 
Ibe? It was hia fault in the beginning. A 
return to the Norfolk lingo is ridiculous, The 
joke will at once lose its exquisite point. 

Bother the man! I wish he would help 
me in this difficulty. If he would only turao 
round and laugh, or say how much he enjoys 
the merry jest, it would be so much easier for 
ms; bat no ‘‘ tattered boggart” in a field to 
soare away birds was ever more stolidly un.- 





movable than my late genial, pleasant com- 
panion. Strange that he seemingly cannot 
regard it in the same lightasIdo. Strange, 
but true. 

A moment’s irresolution, then I march 
boldly up to that broad back, and say, some- 
what feebly I own,— 

“Tam going now.” 

It is no very startling remark, but at the 
sound of my voice, my own original one, not 
the country drawl, evidently addressing him, 
he turns swiftly, and faces me, Never, no 
never, shall I forget the expression of his face. 
It is full of the most intense and unconcealed 
mortification. Perhaps he considers himself 
an injured individual. 

‘*T am going now,” I affirm again, partly to 
break an uncomfortable silence, partly to force 
him to make some kind of answer, be it good, 
bad,or indifferent. “ You can keep the basket 
of watercress if you like! ” I end, amiably, to 
show him that Ifat least am not cross, 

He lays his rod down flat on the bank, takes 
up the basket, and hands it to me. 

“TI would not deprive you of it for worlds!” 
he apswers, stiffly, all the pleasant, smiling 
geniality of half-an-hour back vanished from 
voice and manner. It makes me feel, some- 
how, that I have been a naughty child, and 
yet I realiy did pot mean to be! That he is 
huffy is most evident. 

“Tt is not depriving me at all!’ I murmur, 
quite quashed by that freezing toue ; “if yoa 
wish to have them—pray keep them!” and I 
tender him back the disputed bask«t of water- 
cress, hoping he may accept it iu the light ofa 
peace-offering. But no. 

Taking off bis hat, he makes me a low, 
sweeping bow as if I were a ducheas, and 
says: ‘*Good morning!” distinctly ignoring 
my olive-branch in the shape of water-cress, 
Then he deliberately turns his back on me, 
takes up his rod, and goes on fishing before 
my very eyes. 

The tinge of irony in that sweeping bow, 
bareheaded, and cold polite ‘‘good morning,” 
annlibilates me. It says as plainly as it 
can,— 

‘*Go, Iam disgusted with you! You have 
been making a fool of me; go.” A mute re- 
proach. There is nothing further to be said or 
done. The epilogue to my little comedy has 
been spoken, Yesterday, I made my debut, to- 
day make my exit. C est tout fini. 

Basket in hand, I trudge after Michael, 
lingering on the road, some paces away, his 
hand in his pockets. We walk on silently for 
@ moment or two, then he says, abruptly,— 

“ Who's that man, Celia?” 

‘*Which man? What man? Where?” 
I answer quickly, looking all round me as if I 
expected to behold some wondrous novelty in 
the shape of mankind on the horizon, knowing 
qaite well in my inner consciousness who he 
means; but by thia time I have recovered a 
little from my total annihilation, and ready to 
do battle on the smallest provocation. 

‘*You know what I mean,” he jerks out, 
sulkily ; ‘‘ though you pretend you don’t.” 

“Bat I don’t see any man, Michael,” 
endeavouring to be jocose. 

‘Well, that fisher fellow on the bank you 
were hob-a-nobbing with when Sir George and 
I came up.” 

“It by “that man and that fisher fellow you 
happen to mean that gen/leman,” with 
emphasis, “ who was standing near me holding 
his fishing rod, and trying hard to catch some 
fish when you came on the scene; well, I am 
extremely sorry to inform you that I really 
cannot answer your natural inquiry, for the 
very good reason that I do not know.” 

‘Not know?” regarding me amazedly, ‘'do 
you mean to say that you are in the habit of 
picking up any stray snob who may chance to 
come fishing the Marling river from Heaven 
knows where,”’ 

“ And Heaven has at present kept the know- 
ledge to itself,” I return, jocosely, but I cer- 
tainly did not mean to say it, and I don’t think, 
moreover, that I did say so. ‘‘As to picking-up 
a ‘stray snob,’ as you obligingly designate 








him, the gentleman you speak of weighs, [ 
should thiok, at a casual glacco, quite eleven 
stone, if not more. Nos being a female acrobat, 
or a strong woman of the company, I could 
hardly ‘pick up’ eleven stone odd, asif it were 
a ball of cotton wool, Your remark, Michael, 
is not apposite at all, believe me,” smiling 
pleasautly ; but my cousin refuses to be any. 
thing but sweetly grumpy, meeting my witti. 
cism with a surly,— ; 

“ Pshaw!” 

And also ‘'Pish!’’ and, maybe, ‘* Pooh!” 
I quote, soberly, for by this time my spirits 
have considerably risen. 

‘You are perfectly incorrigible, Celia!” 
disgustedly. 

‘I am, Michael, incorrigible. I wonder 
you take so much interest in me as you do,” 

‘*Cannot you see for yourself that such a 
proceeding is, to say the least, extremely— 
well, extremely unconventional.” 

“‘T hear it now, certainly,” nodding my 

head. .. 
“ And pray,” he begins again presently, in 
what he intends for a sarcastic tone of voice, 
seeing that I will not ory peccavi, as he wishes 
me to do, ‘‘if I may be permitted to be 
carious on what may not concern me, for how 
long have you condescended to make 4 com. 
panion of this man? How long has it pleased 
you to gather stray comrades in your morning 
wanderings as opportanity offers —for a day, a 
week, 8 month past?” 

“Tet me see now,” I retarn, thoughtially, 
as if tryiag to remember. ‘‘ Was it a week, 
or @ month, oraday! I am inclined to think 
it must be ovly a day when I come to think 
about it. Yes, a day—twenty-four whole 
hours !” 

‘Cad of a fellow!” he mutters, unable to 
find a vent peg for his wrath. 

‘* Well, is there anything else your royal 
highness wotld like to cross-question me upon 
while the subject is red-hot, because ‘dis chile’ 
is ready and willing? You shall be permitted 
to be as curious as you please,” 

“T shall make it my business to find out 
who the snob is; he grambles on, unable to 
parry my badinage. 

“Do, Michael,” I acquiesce cheerfully ; ‘do, 
and I for one shall be eternally grateful to 
you; for to tell you the truth 1 am awfally 
inquisitive on that very point myself. I was 
dying to ask him his name, race, age, and 0 
cupation all the time, only I hardly liked to. 
Now, it will come ever so much nicer from 
you than it would have done from me, In 
fact, while quriosity is still strong upon you, 
I should just run back now and ask him for 
his little bit of pasteboard. It would saves 
good deal of unnecessary trouble in the faturs, 
and satisfy both our inqaisitive minds at one 
and the same time, unless, of course, yol 
prefer the more dignified method of i 
out what you want to know. But as you sal 
to me just now, ‘ you can please yourself.’’ 

Michael’s feelings on my harangue af 
clearly too deep for words. He neither fol 
lows my admirable advice, or vouchsafes mé 
a word of thanks for it, but stalks along by 
my side completely mumchanoe, his lips 
tightly closed. He knows by this time thst 
an outburst of temper, no matter how angi 
he may be, does me no harm, and himself 00 


ood. 

7 When Michael is most ill-humoured I sa 
correspondingly amiable. I will not q 

We might, had I allowed myself to be ups 
had a fierce wrangle over the poor fishermsl 
—a war of words and looks, ended goodne# 
knows where; but that I have su 
staved off, - 

As we reach the orchard swing gate I ptt 
my hand on his arm. 

‘Poor old thing!” I murmur, soothingly: 
Then I ran along the narrow path to th 
house, and leave him to follow with molliéel 
wrath. My petite comedie is over, and the ct 
tain drops, Strange, but I am sorry that #! 
falls, 


(Tu be continued.) 
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: MY ROSE-GARDEN. 


. 
This wild rose-garden of mine— 
Come enter it, you who will ; 
The sanbeams over it shine, 
And on every tangled vine 
The dew is glistening still. 


Here, crimson-petalled, unfold 
The richest —_ —a ; all eo 
Though spr m the dark earth-mouw 
age may each heart of gold : 
The light of the sun above. 


Here, pale with his frosty breath, 
In a nook where the spider weaves, 
Blossoms the rose of death : 
Like a white soul ——— its sheath, 
Or a dove asleep in the leaves. 


Here are buds for the maiden’s breast, - 
Blashing because they unclose ; 

And thornier than the rest, 

With last night’s dews oppressed, 
The poet’s golden rose, 


I have planted this garden of bloom, 
So that, when I am dead, 
Each wind that brings the perfame 
Of the roses over my tomb 
Their fragrant petals may shed. 








OPALS AND DIAMONDS. 


—o— 
CHAPTER VIII. 

“Wet, have you anything to tell me?” in- 
quired Maud the next morning, as she and 
Maggie strolled through the rose-garden, where 
Gloire de Dijons, Aimée Veberts and Lord 
Raglans nodded and yg in the gentle 
breeze, alongside the pale, dewy tea-roses and 
other choice specimens of the ‘‘ queen of 
flowers.” ‘* You were so fast asleep last night, 
or rather this morning, when I went up to our 
a it was impossible to wake you, though 
I tried hard enough, for I wanted to hear the 
news.” 


“ Did you?” said Magyie, blushing guiltily ; 
for after fleeing from the picture-gallery she had 
gone up to her bedroom, and, tossing off her 
costly trappings, had crept into bed as quickly 
as possible, not caring, after the stormy scene 
through which she just passed, to encounter 
her sister, and be cross-questioned by her. So 
she had feigned to be asleep, and had answered 
not one of the questions put to her. 

“Of course 1 did—and do, for the matter of 
that. I saw you leave the ball-room with Sir 
Lionel some time before the programme was 
finished. Where did you go?” 

‘*To the picture-gallery.’”’ 

“Oh, indeed! A nice retired spot for lovers. 


bee he propose again? ” 


“ And, then, I am to congratulate you ?” 

“No-o,” faltered her sister. 

“No! You don’t mean to say that you have 
been ne emeng~esletod enough to refuse 


ity No,” 
° a what have you done, in the name of 
e88 ” 


“Asked for time—time to thiak about it,” 
replied the young girl, with downcast eyes. 

How much time?” demanded Maud, with 
§ thrill of triumph, for she knew that temporiz- 
ing meant surrender. 

“A week,” 
~ Aad will you give him an answer then?” 
‘OF course, I must.” 

I pore it will bo a sensible one, and that 
you will let no foolish scruples stand in the way 
of your advancement.” 
b Maud, don’t |” implored her sister, twisting 
rel slender fiegers together till the nails braised 

soft white flesh. ‘‘You tortare me. Have 
you no feel —no pity? Think how I shall 
opie myze if I am false to one—nay, false 


‘I don’t see why you should despise your- 
self. You love Lionel. You mistook mere 
liking—mere friendship—for a warmer feeling 
with — to Terence, and surely that is no 
reason for making yourself and the man you 
love miserablefor ever. You should——” 

* Don’t—don’t !’ cried Maggie again, ‘‘ don’t 
speak of it. Give me this week to think over 
it gisty. Leave me in peace, or I shall go 
m ” 


“ OF course I won’t speak of it if you don’t 
wish it,” replied Maud, soothingly, startled by 
the wild, hunted look of pain in the violet eyes, 
feeling she might go too Br, and do more harm 
than good. “Let us change the subject. 
Doesn’t the park look lovely to-day.” 

“Te,” 

“ How charmingly situated the Dower House 
is, there in the heart of the woods. The 
Dowager Ladies Molyneux have nothing much 
to complain of when they are obliged to leave 
the Hall. I wish Eunice would take us over it. 
Such a quaint old place must be well worth 
inspecting, and I believe there are treasures of 
‘curios’ there, gathered from time to time by 
different dowagers and members of the Moly- 
neux family.” 

“Yes,” assented the other again, hardly 
listening. 

‘*T think if the Hall were mine that I should 
spend part of my time at the Dower House, It 
must be more cosy in winter.” 

“Perhaps so. Yet no one who had a right 
to live at the Hall would ever care to leave it, 
I think,” and Maggie’s eyes dwelt fondly on 
the grand house, with its oriel windows, peaked 
gables, and old world aspect. 

She loved it, this ancestral home of an 
ancient race. It was dearer to her than any'other 
spot in the whole world. She had played in its 
vast rooms and dim corridors as a child, had 
wandered in the woods and parks that sur- 
rounded it as a girl, and something dsep down 
in her heart told her she woald probably live in 
it as a wife and a mother. 

“Not for long,” agreed Maud. ‘There is 
little or nothing wanting to make it an ideal 
place of abode. It has only one drawback in 
my eyes.” 

* And what is that?” 

“ After being here our own place seem3 so 
wretched and poverty-stricken I quite dread to 
go back to it.” 

“ Well, you have three days more to be 
happy in then, as we don’t g>? back until 
Monday.” 

“True. Yet the contrast will seem all the 
greater when we do return, I almost envy 
Kate, as she goes back to-day.” 

“ Not really, Maud?” queried Maggie, look- 
ing at her anxiously, for she felt the time had 
come when she might say a word for the love- 
struck Hussar. 

** Why not?” 

** Because I should have thought it would be 
pleasant to you to stay in any house where 
Clifford Clinton was.” 

“ Would you, really?” 

“ Yes, really. You care for him, don’t you?” 

‘* Yes, I suppose I do,” carelessly responded 
her sister. 

** And will you be his wife when he asks 

Si 

‘‘ Well, really, my dear, I think it will be 
quite time enough to make up my mind when 
he d es ask me.” 

“ You know that he will do so some day.” 

‘*He may not. Perhaps he is only amusing 
himself with a little flirtation.” 

‘*‘ Mand, how can you say such a thing! You 
know. he worships the ground you tread on, 
and you also know that you check him when, 
ever he tries to propose. He would have done so 
long ago but for your coldness, and fear of being 
refus How can you do it?’’ went on the 
young girl, warmly. ‘‘How can you throw 
away and value so lightly the treasure of. his 
love? He is such a good, honest fellow, it is 
cruel to treat him as you do.” . 

‘Is it?” deminded the elder Miss Randal, 
coolly. ‘ 








** You know it is. You ought to be kinder to 


him. I wish you would promise me to marry 
him when he asks you; there is nothing to 
hinder you from saying yes—nothing stands 
between you and your happiness,” she added, 
with a sigh. 

‘* How do you know, little Solomon? I may 
have a skeleton in the cupboard, and I couldn’t 
make any promises, for I might break them, 
and that would be a dreadful thing to do. And 
there is the’pony-phaeton going up to the house, 
so we had better make haste, or we shall not be 
in time to say good-bye to Kate before she goes, 
We must postpone our interesting conversation 
indefinitely ;” and without another word she 
walked off across the rose-garden, and joined 
the group on the terrace, who had come out to 
see Miss Randal off, leaving Maggie, who fol- 
lowed slowly, quite in the dark as to whether 
she had done any good or not. 

“Just in time, girls, for a fond farewell,’’ said 
Eunice as they approached, pulling on her driv- 
ing gauntlets. ‘‘ We are going off.” 

**Good-bye, my dears,” said Kate, kissing 
them in her usual motherly fashion. ‘‘I shall 
expect you on Monday.” 

‘** Yes,” they both answered together. 

‘* That is to say, if we let them go then,” ob- 
served the Baronet, with a tender glance at the 
whilom Ice Queen’s pale face. 

He wasn’t at all anxious for themto go. He 
wisted them to stay till the following Thurs- 
day, the day on which Maggie’s week of ‘grace 
expired—the day on which she was pledged to 
give him her answer; and he felt he would be 
surer of her if she was under the same roof 
with himself, though he hadn't much fear. She 
loved him—he had heard it from her own sweet 
lips—and he felt that she would not, could not, 
say ‘‘no” to him again. It is so hard for a 
woman to refuse the man she loves anything, 
let honour strive as it will. A great passion— 
a great love—is the strongest thing in the 
whole‘ world. It breaks down barriers, levels 
inequality of birth, sweeps away pride, triamphs 
over want of money, flings creeds and faiths 
and plighted troth to the four winds, and gains its 
own end, despite obstacles and resistance—con- 
quers everything, and ends only —is vanquished 
only—by the resistless power of Death, 

“* Yes,’ chimed in Eunice, ‘‘ don’t expect them 
till you see them.” 

‘* Very well, Iwon’t,” agreed Miss Randal. 

“That is right. I am only sorry that you 
_ obliged go to home,” said the Baronet, cor- 

ially. 

“Thanks, I am sorry, but as Laura is 
still staying with the Travers, I don’t like to 
leave my father long alone.” 

‘You are a dutiful daughter,” whispered 
Thornton, who with the Comte intended to 
ride after the phaeton, and escort the Jadies 
safely to their destination, though the Parson- 
age was little more than a mile from the Hall. 
‘*Why didn’t you send one of your younger 
sisters ?” P 

‘*Oh ! they enjoy gaiety so much, it would be 
a pity to deprive them of it.” 

** And don’t you?” 

‘‘ Yes,” answered Kate, with her sweet, calm 
smile ;‘* but I am older, more sober. And then 
I am housekeeper, my presence is more neces- 
sary at home than theirs.” } , 

“T see,” said the Squire, looking rather dis- 
appointed, for he began to reflect that Mr. 
Randal might be the reverse of anxious to part 
with a daughter who was evidently his right 
hand, his housekeeper and amanuensis, and a 
sweet, womanly creature to boot. ; 

“‘T hope you will let me call? I should like 
to know your father.” 

“Certainly. We shall be very pleased to see 
you.” 

*¢ Thanks !"’ 7 

And then the gentlemen mounted their 
horses, and Kate seated herself in the phaeton ; 
and Eunice, touching the cream-coloured ponies 
with her dainty parasol-whip, they sprang off at 
a great pace, and were soon lost to sight under 
the shade of the branching limes that flanked 
the avenue, 
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CHAPTER IX. 
THE DOWER HOU 

‘“Wuar shall we do to amuse ourselves to- 
day?” asked the Baronet, after watchiag them 
disappear in the distance. — f 

“‘ Anything you like, Li,” answered Clinton ; 
** go long as we shall not be called upon to dis- 
play much energy.” oT 

‘‘ What, are you run down after one night's 
dancing?” 

“Yes, very much so, and inclined only for 
the dolce far niente,” 

** Lazy fellow.” 

‘¢ Don’t call me that ; itisn’t fair. 
of what I went through last night.” 

“In what way?” 

“The way of wearing wigs and overgrown 
hats, My head will never feel cool again,” and 
the captain lifted his straw hat, and let the 
summer wind play with the fair curls that clus- 
tered thickly on his brow. 

‘Shouldn't have chosen such adress. It 
was vanity made you do it. You theught it 
would be becoming,” said Lionel jestingly. 

‘‘ And so it was,” replied his friend, coolly. 
“I looked like Adonis and Narcissus rolled 
into one. I appeal-to you, Miss Maggie. Didn’t 
I look fascinating?” 

** Very fascinating.” 

“ T.won’t ask you,” he went on in a low tone, 
turning to Maud; “ because, I know, only too 
well, that you never have a good word to say of, 
to, or for me,” 

“You are not quite just,’ she responded 
quickly, inan equally low voice, giving him a 
vright glance from her blue eyes, for there was 
a considerable amount of bitterness in his 
manner, and she had no wish to drive away 
her wealthy wooer ; ‘‘and, at any rate, I have 
never said anything disparaging.”’ 

“True, ‘Bat I-want more than that.” 

** And perhaps you will get it some day,” she 
rejoined, with a little rippling laugh. 

**When? Tell me when I may hope,” he 
began eagerly. 

**No, mo, you must wait patiently,” she 
answered, and then turning to the others, asked 
quickly, ‘* Well, have you decided what you 
will do?” 

* Yes,” aunounced the Baronet. 
going on the river. 
also ?” 

**T should like it above all things,’’ she an- 
swered at once, knowing that it would do no 
good to let her sister go alone with Sir Lionel, 
as matters were in abeyance between them for 
the space of a week, and not wishing to be left 
alone with Clinton, who looked very much as 
though he would like to say something des- 
perately tender, after her little encouraging 
speech, 

“And you, Clifford?” 

“Tshall be charmed. Tait is to say, if you 
don’t expect me to dotoo much hard work,” 

‘No. I promise you that. We will paddle 
up aflittle way, and then pic-nic oa the banks, 
Merton,” he added, to a gorgeous creature, with 
fiesh-coloured legs and a powdered head, who 
happened to be within hail, ‘‘ will you see that 
a lunch-basket is taken down to the boat house 
at once,” 

“Yes sir,” responded the man, disappearing 
to give the order, 

**We may as well stroll slowly down, and 
get ourselves aboard.” 

And away they went, threuzh the gardens 
ani park to the river; and getting into the 
dainty skiff they went up against stream, Sir 
Lionel pulling stealily and easily. ; 

“What place is that?’ askel the Captain 
a3 helazily steered, seated onthe softly-cushioned 
seats between his fair companions, looking at 
the clustered chimneys of an old ho ‘ 
the trees, bathed in sunshine, 

* The Dower House.’ 

“*Queer-lookiag place.” 

“Yes, isn’tit?” chimelin Mind. “I should 
ao much like to go over it, anl pry into all its 
od nooks and corners.” ; 


Just think 


“ We are 
Do you care to come 


use amid 


ht wish canbe essily g-atiiel, We will 





land and go over, if old Dame Twerton will let 
us in.” 

‘© T doubt whether she will,” remarked Maud 
laughingly ; “for whilst you were away we 
tried more than once to gain admittance, and 
were steraly refused, with a rough “ Gang awa, I 
want na bodies speerin’ about the place,’ fol- 
lowed up by the door being shut in our faces,” 

‘‘ That is just her way,” agreed the Baronet, 
with an amused smile on his handsome fave. 
‘She is an honest creature, but surly and gruff 
to the last degree. Perhaps thongh, as the 
place is mine, she will let me in.” 

**Does she live there alone?” inquired 
Maggie, as they went down a deep hollow lane, 
where the dog-roses climbed in wild confusion, 
and the woodbine trailed, and the blue convol- 
vulus reared its delicate head amid the un- 
trimmed hedgerows. 

‘* No, she has her son there part of the time, 
and his child, so she is not quite isolated. But 
Iam sure she would not have the smallest ob- 
jection to live there by herself, She has been in 
our service over sixty years, and all that time 
she has spent there, for she married my grand- 
father’s valet, Inverton, a native of Wingfield, 
and he was a great favourite with Sir Robert, 
who for some unaccountable reason preferred 
living at the Dower House to the Hall, and 
spent the last years of his life and died there.” 

‘ That was strange,” said the young girl, re 
flectively. 

“Yes, I could never understand his preference 
for such an autique place.” 

Andi the Baronet looked as though he 
couldn't, but on Maud's face was a queer ex- 
pression of knowledge mingled with.a look of 
fear, for she was beginning to guess.the trath ; 
and she said hastily, with, great animation,— 

“Tean, There is an old-whrid charm overthe 
whole place, which is very fascinating to some 
natures. This garden is delightful.” 

And it was truly a sweet, quaint spot. 
There were old-fashioned plants ia great pro- 
fusion ; clove gilly-flowers, yellow lupins, purple 
bell-shaped foxgloves, scarlet pimpernel, white 
ox-eyes, damask roses, and an herb-bed, con- 
taining sweet-scented marjoram and all manner 
of antediluvian simples, A running brook made 
tender melody as it sang merrily along by the 
trimly-clipt yew-hedges; oriental poppies 
flaunted their gay blooms in the borders, rooks 
cawed in the tall tree tops, and over all the 
olden oaks and elms threw the shadow of their 
thickly-leaved branches, through which the 
sunlight fell in chequered patches on the vel- 
vety turf, 

‘* Yes, I suppose it is. At any rate, those 
gentlemen seem to approve of it,’’ and he 
pointed at an elderly cock, accompanied by a 
bevy of ancient hens, who were strutting 
about, scratching up the earth and clacking 
vigorously, and at a venerable, grey-muzzled 
dog, who lay basking in the warm sunrays, 
bliaking and winking, seemingly too old to get 
up and bay at them 

‘* She will hear that if she is not stone deaf,” 
he went on with a laugh, giving the bell a ter- 
tifie pull; 

‘*And if she is, too,” remarked Clinton, 
‘that peal was enough to wake the deal.” 

And he was right ; forin a minute or two the 
massive door, barred and studded with iron, 
was opened to the length of a guarding chain, 
and the figure of a woman appeared in the 
aperture—a woman well-stricken in years, with 
a wrinkled, yellow skin, a nose like a hawk’s 
beak, and deeply-sunken eyes that glared with 
a wild, unzamny expression from the over- 
hanging, bushy brows. Her fase was framed 
in a cap-frill so huge that it looked more like 
an Elizabethan ruff than anything else ; her 
chrivelled, ssragzy arms were bare to the elbow, 
anil over her shoulders, loosely girt about the 
waist, was a riding pelisse, such as was worn by 
women of quality in the days of ‘‘ bonnie 
Prince (Charlie,” with a triple cape, and ample 
skirts, which gave a grotesque appearance to 
the bent, withered form. 

* Wha’s riugia’?” she demanded, in a hwsh, 


} grating voice, 


a, 


responied the Baronet, 


’ 


*-T, dame Twerton,’ 
steppiog forward. 

“ Wha’s you?” she queried, peering at him 
keenly. . 

‘I am Lionel Molyneux,” he answered, with 
one of his sunny smiles, 

“Lionel Molyneux! Heavens persairve's | 
Thee young maister,” she burst out in etartled 
tones. ‘* Wha's wantin’ that ye come here? 
It’s too early yet.” 

‘*T want toshow these ladies over the house.” 

**Na, na,”’ she cried quickly ; ‘‘ dinma enter 
this hoose. Gang back laddie, gang back. The 
time has na come for'thee to-crass the thrasse] 
o’ Molyneux’s Rest.” 

“I think it has, dame,” he said, pleasantly, 
though firmly. 

“ Na, na, dinna say that—dinna say that. Ye 
no ken wha’ ’t means.” 

‘‘ Well, whether I do or not, it comes to the 
same thing, for I am comisgin. So be good 
enough to unchain the door.” 

A moment the old crone gazed at him doabt. 
fully ; then seeing he meant what. he said, she 
slipped off the cham and threw wide the heavy 
door, muttering and mumbling to herself the 
while, in an uncanny fashion, much to the 
amusement of Clinton and Maggie, an amuse- 
ment, however, that was not shared by Mand, 
whose fears and misgivings were. increasing 
rapidly, and who wished heartily that. they 
had not come to the Dower House, better 
known to the peasantry aud people around by 
the significant name of Molyneux's Rest. 

** We'll not trouble you,dame,”’ observed its 
master, as they crossed the dim, marble-flagged 
hall, * Though I have néver been here before, I 
have no doubt that I-shall be able to play the 
part of showman satisfactorily ; so we neednot 
keep you from your domestic duties.” 

‘*Na, na,” answered the old woman, wagging 
her head backwar’s and forwards. ‘Ill no 
gang, I'll stay. Ye might see wha’ ye mighe 
didna wish ye to.” 


‘©Well, just as you like,’ he said, gon 
humouredly, rather ata less to account fer-ber 
persistency. ‘We'll goin here first,” and he 
pushed open a door and entered a long, lo« 
room, panelled shoulder-high, with time 
blackened oak, and painted above in dark grees, 
with heavily-beamed ceiling, and marrow case- 
ment windows; not a pleasant apartment by 
any means, with its stiff snite of Chippendak 
furniture, upholstered in black haiscloth,:ant 
one or two grim portraits, frowniag down fren 
the dark walls. 

‘‘ Nothing much to beseen here,” observed 
Clinton, looking round. 

‘*No. It resembles a prison. Let us te 
what is on the other side of the hall.” 

Crossing over they all entered another room, 
evidently meant fora drawing-room, for, thoug! 
panelled in the same way, the walls above 
were painted with exquisite copies of Watteau's 
masterpieces, “ The Ladies of the Old Régime,’ 

**Life of the Gay Cavaliers,” ‘‘The Fi 
Champétre,” and others, The couches and chair 
were covered with costly ambusson tapestry; 
spindle-legged tables were dotted about, strewa 
with china and nick-nacks ; in one corner sto0i 
a spinet,in another a harpsicberd, aad-sideby 
side with the Watteau copies hang quali 
mirrors and rare miniatures. 

“ Better than the other.” ; 

“Yes, Ssill I don't th’'nk very much of it. 
Perhaps we shall find somethiag up above,” 
said Sir Lionel, s!owly mounting the nablesiar- 
case, which was of the same time-blackesel 
wood as wainscoted the raoms. 

“Ah! this is more t» my 1kiny!” he et 
claimed, throwing back a door a+ the top of the 
etairs, and showing a vast rom, with:elabor- 
ately carved wainscoting, and a polished flor. 
over which were lail tiger sins from Icdis, 
wolf skins from Russia, lion sbins from Afric. 
trophies of the chase, won by bygon? Molyzee. 
: Deers’ ant'ers, mooses’ horas, foxes’ heads‘! 
| brashes, elephants’ tasks, dried snakes, -hemj 

on the walls, iatermingled with gums, pistol, 
| spears and weapons of.a!l sorts, that gieamel 
| brightly in the raddy.sun-glow ; hanting enops 
- richly mounted riging whips, spurs, stings 
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iits, both ancient and modern, quaint walking- 
sticks, stufied birds, beasts and fishes, includ- 
ing a hideous crocodile, suspended, like Maho- 
anat's coffin, *twixt heaven and earth, and an 
ow), with a prodigious white face, and heaps 
of other curiosities, which are so dear £9 the 
sofsome men. 

Lee this is famous,” agreed his friend. 
4‘ wonder why you don’t carry these treasures 
yptothehall?” : 

‘Well, you see this place is really more my 
mother's than mine. The dowagers come here 
when theeldestsons marry, and bring their brides 
to the an halls ’—the young man glanced 
at ie as he spoke, and a conscious blush 
fair cheek—‘ so I shouldn't like to 
touch anything. Besides, to tell the truth, 1 
didn't know 1 was possessor of all these fice 
thin: As a child I was never let come near 
the place ; then I went to school, and the last 
ten as you know, I have spent abroad, 
This isthe first’*time I have ever been here-——” 

‘ Jt will na be te last,” croaked the old crone, 
breaking in. 

“No, I hope not, dame,” he answered, plea- 
antly, “I like it rather, and have no doubt 
it will improve on acquaintance,” and then the 
two girls sat on the great, broad seat below 
the window-sills, and the young men went 
round inspecting the weapons, handling the 
awords, criticizing the pistols, and old Nance 
Twerton stood in the duorway, a queer figure 
in her antique pelisse, watching them and mut- 
tering, and wagging her head. 

‘‘ Well we've inspected those pretty closely, 
now which way shall. we go?” asked Sir Lionel, 
looking down the long corridor, which ran to the 
right and left. 

“Ye canno go thise way,” announced the 
dame, planting herself firmly in the middle of 
the passage at his right, 

“Why not?” 

“Ye can no ga thise way, far't leads te my 
rom. Ye mun gang theither route, if ye want 
te see the gran’ chambers.” 

“Oh! very well,” he answered at once, going 
to a great-room with a huge four-post bed, 
decked with sable plumes, that made it look 
likea hearse. ‘‘A pretty view from here,” he 
said to Maggie, who was at his side, looking out 
of the windew, 

“Yes, very pretty. But I wonder why this 
window is barred so strongly? What an odd 
idea!” 

Yes, isn't it? 
mad-bouse.” 

‘*Mad-—-mad-hoose !” cried Dame Tiverton, 
witheudden ferocity. ‘*Wha's speakin’ o’ a 
amad-hoose ?” 

“IT was,” acknowledged the Baronet, looking 
at her with considerabie surprise. “ ‘Lhe barred 
window put me in mind of it,” 

“'T’was for the bairns—to keep them fra 
fallin’ oot,” explained the old woman,.cagerly. 

“Oh! I see,” said her master, satisfied. with 
the .explanation, and. going on to another 
chamber. 

But Maud—keen- sighted, far-seeing Maud— 
was not satisfied with what si? considered was 
& very lame explanation, for she knew that 
tursery windows were never barred right up to 
the top; and watching her opportunity, when 
Nance was occupied following closely at her 
master's heels, she slipped out of the room, and 
sped swiftly down the corridor to the end 
which Nance said was occupied by her rooms. 
A green baize door faced her. 

She pushed hard, it swung heavily and slowly 
back, showing a short, dark passage with an 
iron-clamped massive door at the other end. 
She-went on; the door resisted the pressure of 
her hands, She felt about till her fingers closed 
on a key ; ‘with a mighty effort she turned it in 
the lock, the door opened inwards and disclosed 
a padded reom, with barred windows, and all 
the paraphernalia required for raving lunatics. 

One glance was enough to show her her 
Suspicions were correct, and ‘that the Dower 
Hotis¢ was the abode to which the Molyneux 
ae sent-when they became a‘ilicted with the 
pr malady, which was the curse of ‘their 

amily, ard which had gaimed the place the 


It puts me in mind of a 


ie 





Fitle of Molyneux’s Rest; and hasti}y locking 
the door she retraced her steps, eager to get 
Sir Lionel out of the house before he should 
guess the terrible secret that had been so care- 
fully guarded from him. 

_ “Haven't you seen enough yet?” she asked, 
in a voice that trembled somewhat, despite her 
etforts to steady it. 

‘Yes, I think we have, very nearly, Are 
you tired? You look pale.” 

“I am gather,” she answered, glad of any 
excuse that would get him away, ‘‘ and it feels 
so-¢old and damp here.” 

© Doesn't it?” agreed Maggie, with a shiver 
that did mat escape her Jovers observant eye. 
“J feel quite chilled.” 

“Do you?” he said, anxiously. “Then we 
moust leaveatonce. You will soon get warm 
ca inthe sunshine,” and giving a crown to 
Nance, he offered her his arm, anil descended 
the staircase, followed closély by Maud and 
Ciinten. 

They lingered a little in the quaint garden 


‘talking to the oll woman's granilehild, a pretty, 
dusky-faced little girl; who was playing with a 
blear-eyed kitten, and the delay caused one of 


the party no small amount of mneasiness ; but 
glancing up, Maud was relieved to find that the 
barred windows were all at the other side of 
the house, and that there was nathing to excite 
suspicion in Sir Lionel’s mind if he did study 
the front of his antiqae mansion. 

However, she was sincerely glad when they 
were once more in the skiff discussing the 
dainty luncheon the housekeeper'had provided 
for them, and far from sorry when they were 
once more gliding down the fiver on their 
homeward -way. 

Maggie also félt relieved on leaving the place. 
Something had weighed on her spirits, an in- 
tangible fear, a nameless horror, fur which she 
was quite unable to account, and which de- 
pressed her. 

She soon recovered her spirits in the boat, 
It was so delightful on the river. The birds 
sang, the sun shone, the drooping 
shadowed the rippling water, the rushes aud 
sedges rustled in the gentle breeze as the 





“ Then, Li didn't see anything that he didn’t 
like there?” queried his mother, with another 
wan smile at the conclusion of the recital. 

_‘‘ Nothing whatever. He only saw what he 
did like—weapons, and skins, and antlers, and 
all those sort of things that he is so fond of.” 

‘‘ Thank Heaven for that!” murmured Lady 
Molyneux, looking relieved. “It is rather a 
gruesome place, I think,” she went on apolo- 
getically,“apt to make one feel dull and de- 
pressed.” 

“T think it a delightful old place—so beauti- 

fully situated,” returned her guest, determined 
not to show her knowledge. 
_. “Yes, very prettily situated ; but the house 
itself is so ancient and dull that it would make 
an undesirable dwelliug-place. There, I mustn't 
keep you any longer,” she added, as the sound 
of the gong rang out, calling the loiterers to 
dinner. “Don't mention our conversation to 
anyone.” 

** Certainly not, dear Lady Molyneux, if you 
don’t wish it, 1 hope you will be better to- 
morrow.” 

‘*Thanks,”’ replied the elder lady, returning 
her kiss, ‘' I hope I shall ;’’ and then Mand, not 
sorry to be released, ran swiftly downstairs, 
and joined the young people in the dining-room, 
and sat beside the gallant hussar, and blushed 
and laughed at his soft speeches and tender 
nothings in a way that encouraged him, and 
therefore made him feel very happy, and very 
hopeful. 





CHAPTER X. 
“258,” 

“T am sorry that I have to go to'town to- 
day,” said Sir Lionel, when Monday came 
round, “I was going to ride over and ask the 
rector to let you stay alittlelonger. But this 
wretched business must be attended to.”’ 

“ Of course,” assented Maggie, looking away 
over the park and woodlands, ‘ Business be- 


| fore pleasure.” 


trees , 


dainty craft swept along, leaving a. shining | 


track behind her on the sun-kissed stream. 

The sky was of arich, intense blue overhead, 
with here and there fine white clouds standing 
up like “ winter icebergs on a summer sea,” and 
in the distance were heavy purple ones tinged 
with gold, Nature wore too fair a garb, too 
winsome an aspect not to drive away all fear 
and care from a young mind. 

‘*Truants, Where have you been?” asked 
Lady Molyneux, who was sitting in the rose- 
garden with Eunice and the Comte when they 
returned, 

** We have been to the Dower House,” replied 
her son, ‘‘ inspecting all the fine things there.” 

‘* Where?”’ gasped her ladyship, with paling 
face. 

‘* To the Dower House,” he repeated, ‘ Moly- 
neux’s Rest. You know I never sf 

But he did not finish his speech, for without 
a word his mother slid off her chair and fell 
fainting at his feet. 

In a minute he had her in his strong young 
arms, and bore her off to the house ; but it was 
some time before she regained consciousness, 
and when she did she Icoked so scared and 
wild that the family doctor, Mr. Bainbridge, 
who had been sent for from Wingfield, ordered 
perfect rest and quiet, and said she must not 
leave her room. 

This order she obeyed partly, for, after a 
rather lengthy consultation with him, after he 
left her maid came to Maud to say that her 
ladyship wished to see her for a few moments. 

Maud was dressing for dinner, and when she 
had put the finishing touches to her toilet she 
went to her hostess’s room. 








“My dear,” said Lady Molyneux, smiling | 


faintly as she came in, “I am sorry to trouble 
you just now, but—bat will you tell me exactly 
what occurred at the Dower House to-day? ” 


Thus adjared Maud detailed exactly what. | 


had happened, with the exception of her own 
discovery of the padded room. 


| 
| 


“Yes, but J should like pleasure before 
business.” 

‘I sappose most of us would,” she an- 
swered, still not looking at him, 

‘*Would you have stayed?” he next, he 
queried. 

“J—I—hardly know. I don’t think #0. We 
ought to go home to-day. Kate is all alone, 
and we have trespassed long enough.om your 
mother's kindness and hospitality.” 

‘‘Oh! no indeed,” he rejoined eagerly. 
‘*You know she is more than pleased to have 
you- here. I wish you would stay till my re- 
toro. I come back on Thursday.” 

“Thanks,” she auswered, blushing deeply ; 
‘but we really must go home ‘to-day, another 
time—we—will stay longer.” 

“TI hope so. Well, if you won't stay here, 
I must come to youon Thursday. You know 
I expect to hear something pleasant on tha: 
day?” . 

“Yes,” she murmured, not daring to raise 
her eses to. his face, aud feeling the carnation 
red grow deeper on cheek and brow. 

‘*Good-bve now,” he went oa taking her 
hands in his. ‘‘I see the dog-cart is waiting. 
I muat go, or I shall miss my train.” 

‘‘ Am I to go without even one kiss?” he de- 
manded, after a minute. 

And then, asshe remained silent, he stooped 
and pressed his lips to hers, turning and leay- 
ing ber immediately after. 

*‘ We shall miss all these Inxuries,” re- 
marked Mand, somewhat discontentedly, later 
on in theday,asshe nestled amid the cushions 
of the Molyneux landanon, her homeward way. 

“TI suppose we shall,’’ agreed her sister 
absently. 

“Tt is very nice to be rich, and have every- 
thiag one wishes.” ; 

“Yes, Still the wise people say great riches 
bring great cares.” : 

‘They may do go, still I would ran the risk 
if I got the chance,” 

“You have tha chance, and why you don’t 
take it I can’t imagiue.” 

‘6 Who said I wasn't going to take it?’ 
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[oN THE ROAD TO THE DOWER HOUSE—THE MOLYNEUX MYSTERY.] 


“* Nobody. I drawn my conclusions from the 
way in which you treat Clifford Clinton.” 

“ He doesn’t seem to mind—much.” 

‘*What can he do? The poor fellow is too 
much in love to be able to help himself.” 

** Yes, I suppose so, and I think, though men 
are dubbed “lords of the creation” and the 
4*sterner sex,” that they are generally like a 

iece of silk in the hands of the woman they 
ove, if she is clever enough to manage them 
properly.” 

‘*] quite ogee with you. At the same time, 
though, I think you will ‘manage’ Captain 
Clinton off the scene altogether, frighten him 
away, if you don’t take care. He won't al- 
ways be content to give alJ, and receive no- 
thing.” 

‘*What a Solomon you have become about 
affaires de cour, lately,” said Maud, with one 
of her sarcastic little laughs. ‘ You need not 
fear, my dear. I shall only play my adorer 
just enough to make bim thoroughly ap. 
preciate and valae me when I do condescend 
to say yer.” : 

“‘IT am glad to hear it,” declared Maggie, 
stoutly. ‘‘He is too good to be treated 
badly.” 

‘**I don’t intend to treat him badly, at least 
—not badly, as you mean. I don’t appreciate 
my present surroundings enough to do that,” 
she added dryly, as the carriage drew up before 
the Parsonage, and they alighted. 

“How have you felt, Kate ?’’ she demanded, 

pre rs sg one of the rickety Chippendale- 
poe the groom, ‘‘since we last 


‘ “Very well, dear, thank you, ag I alway® 
o.”’ 


“T am certain that I shall feel 
shortly.” 
“ Why ?” 
**“Why? Because I feel like Cinderella, and 
know she was greatly indisposed after leav- 
ing the prince’s palace, and going back to her 
irty chimney-corner to rake askes,” 


very ill 





‘Was she?” asked Kate, slightly bewil- 
dered at the simile. 

‘She was,” responded Mand, gravely; 
‘*though the story books may not record it. 
Still what woman can be clothed in purple, 
and fine linen, and sup off dainties served on 
= plate overnight, and return to rags and 

elft injthe morning without experiencing some 
unpleasant sensations.” 

‘*All women don’t experience unpleasant 
sensations under those circumstances, and 
I think it is always well to try and make the 
best of our surroundings,” rejoined Miss Randal, 
seriously, 

‘*But there isn’t any ‘best’ to our sur- 
roundings,”’ objected her sister, as her eyes 
travelled round. the shabby room, with its 
square of threadbare carpet, smoke-blackened 
walls and ceiiing, and dilapidated, old- 
— furniture. “They are hopelessly 


‘*They might be worse.” : 

‘OF course. We might live in a pig-stye, 
ani feed upon nothing but fat pork. I don’t 
know that it would be very much worse,” and 
she cast another disparaging glance at the 
coarse cloth that covered the table spread for 
their homely tea, at the thick cups, and huge 
home-made loaf. 

‘*You wouldn’t like the pig-stye, I am in- 
clined to think, and it would be better for you 
not to go tothe Hall, if it unsettles you so 
mucb, and makes you s0 discontented with 
your own home.” 


‘* Well, Kate, there is some excuse,” she 
urged, apologetically, ‘‘ Everything is donein 
such style there. A table bright with costly 
glass, and gold plate, and hot-house blooms, 
groaning with every dainty and delicacy of 
the season, and three footmen and a butler to 
wait on you; bedrooms that are like boudoirs, 
all satin and lace; drawing-rooms like fairy- 
land, with something to please the eye where- 
ever it falls; carriages and horses; park-like 
grounds, everything, in fact, that mortal can 





desire, and here — ncthing. 


Nothing but 
poverty and want, and wretchedness. The 
contrast is awful to me, and makes me fe 
envious and covetous.” 

“Two extremely bad things to encourage. 
You should check them at once, as it may be 


your fate to be r all your life. I hop, 
Maggie, that you have not come back in the 
same frame of mind as Maud.” 

“No, I think not,” answered the young gitl, 
slowly. “Though I like pratty things Iam 
not envious, and I love the garden here, it is » 
wild and beautifal. Iam always glad to ge 
back to it.” : 

And so she was, but, still, deep down in bet 
heart was an ardent love for pretty nick-nacks, 
dainty dresses, charming surroundings, thst 
rendered her home an uncongenial place d 
abode, and made her long secretly for all the 
comforts and luxuries money alone can prt 
cure. 


She was not like Maud—a grumbler, give 
to air her grievances and longings—and n 
of her sisters how much she felt the 
change from the Hall to the Parsonage, ho¥ 
dingy the old house seemed to her, how coat® 
the food, and how long and dull the hours d 
the two days that followed her return homé 

“ Come out in the garden,” suggested Mand 
on the afternoon of the second day. ‘“It® 
simply stifling in the house.” 

“ Yes, it will be pleasanter there,” agreed 
Maggie, and together the two girls went ot, 
accémpanied by Jacko, the little lion-dog, 
sat under the shade of a spreading chesti 
and Maud read Swinburne ont loud, 
Maggie stared straight before her, never heat: 
ing a word, thinking of Lionel Molyneux 
of ths answer she had to give him on 
morrow, the thought of which had driven #! 
wild-rose bloom from her rounded 
during the last few days, leaving them whit 
as snow, and giving a strained look to # 


violet eyes. 
(To be continued.) 
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NOVELETTE. } 


MY INNOCENT SISTER. 


a 


CHAPTER I. 
DENZIL’S RETURN, 


“Denzm is coming to-day, Gundred, and 
you can sit calmly reading,” cried a clear, 
ringing voice; and looking up from my book I 
saw my sister Persis standing at the long 
French window of the morning room, the soft 
lace curtains draping her gracefal form like a 
tich bridal veil, and throwing up the exquisite 
colouring of her dark glowing face. ‘‘Are you 
never excited about anything ? ” she continued, 
laying an emphasis on the last words, and 
casting a reproachfal glance at me. Those 
great dusky eyes of hers were very expressive. 

“Well, and what if he is? ” I inquired, with 
Supreme indifference, Denzil Eisdale was my 
afiianced husband, but I did not choose to 
show the excitement and pleasure that was 
stirring my pulses and sending the warm blood 
dancing through my whole being at the thought 

seeing him again, after an absence of two 
years, which he had spent beneath a burning 

can sky, 

Thad s0me notion, a mistaken one I know 
now, that it was more romantic to hide my 
love, and 80 fell into the too common error of 
assuming an indifference I was far from feeling. 

Gundred, I am surprised at you! Why, if 

Were my lover who was coming I should 
— one half the day at the window, the 
other at the glass!” laughed my sister, show- 

g & double row of even white teeth between 
wa red lips, and drawing up her rather 
pnt figure as she stared at her own 
“Get on in the glass above the mantelpiece. 
; the” _ thing, and come for a walk 


“No one would think we were sisters 
Persis;” I observed, as I rose and closed my 





[LOVE AND JEALOUSY.] 


book with a faint sigh. 
insipid face beside yours!” 

“ Insipid! Oh, Gundred! Why your eyes are 
bluer than an Italian sky, and your hair—well, 
I sometimés énvy you your hair, for I never 
saw gold so bright nor——” 

“ Spare me!’ I cried, ‘I have heard enough 
of my charms for one day,” but I could not 
help the flutter of vanity that thrilled me as I 
listened to her words. Would Denzil find me 
fair or would he deem me altered, changed for 
the worse? ‘We passed out of the house in 
silence, bending our steps in the direction of 
the river that flowed through our grounds. 

We wandered down the long pathways, 
under the shade of the limes from which our 
house took its name, and the cool breeze that 
fanned our cheeks wafted the scent of new- 
mown hay across the fields, It was one of 
those warm days when everything seems to 
come to one asin a dream ; andI hada dreamy 
sense of the distant lowing of cows, of the soft 
song of birds in the leaf-laden trees, and the 
musical ripple of the broad river as it flowed 
on its way. We had had a glorious spring 
time, and on this sultry day in August the 
whole country lay throbbing and blushing be- 
neath the burning gaze of the noonday sun. 

In the orchards, for miles round, the sweet, 
luscious fruit hung ripe on its stem, filling the 
air with fragrance; and the fields were golden 
with the tall, yellow corn, among which the 
scarlet poppies nodded in the breeze that ever 
and anon swept across from the sea. 


I seated myself on the projecting root of an 
old oak, and leant my back against the trunk. 
Persis threw herself at my feet on the thick, 
dry grass, and laid her dark head on 7 lap. 

‘*What is Denzil like?” she asked, pre- 
sently, with innocent curiosity, raising her- 
self on one elbow, and throwing a stone into 
the clear depths of the river; ‘‘ you know I was 
at school, and have never even seen his por- 
trait.” 

Persis had been away 8 year, during which 


“Look at my fair 





| 
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time Denzil Eisdale had come down on a visit, 
and so she had never seen the man who had 
taught me the sweetest lesson of life. 

“Like?” I repeated, rather at a loss for 
words; “why, he is like any other man—has 
e es——”’ 

mM Don’t be absurd, Gundred,” she replied, 
impatiently ; ‘I mean is he fair or dark?” 

“Oh! he has chestnut hair, brown eyes, 
and a brown moustache,” I said, carelessly ; 
“T have his sbetegee here.” And I opened 
a locket which I always woreon a chain round 
my throat, and held it towards her. 

‘¢Gundred,”’ she cried, a flush overspreading 
her lovely face ; “‘ Is this your lover?” 

The pictured face that lay framed in that 
large-gemmed locket was indeed a handsome 
one, I could not do it justice were I to de- 
scribe it minutely, for the chief charm lay 
in the expression of the somewhat rugged 
features. 

‘©Yos,” I answered, quietly ; but my hande 
trembled as TI closed the spring. How I loved 
him! “Do you think him good-looking?” 

“Good-looking? How coolly you speak, 
Gundred.” Her voice was a little scornfal., 
“TI have never before seen a face in which 
power and tenderness were so perfectly 
blended.” 

I did not make any answer, but leant back 
and listened with closed eyes as my sister 
rattled on in her clear, young voice, It was a 
pleasure to listen to that voice—so fall-toned, 
clear, yet soft as the sigh of the summer 
breeze. 

The sun was declining, casting long, yellow 
shadows on the river; and the soft breeze had 
freshened to a high wind, sounding like the 
rushing of waters as it t through the tall, 
swaying trees, when the hard crunching of 
feet on the — gravel path roused me from 
my reverie, and I rose hastily from my seat, a 
feeling of faintness stealing over me in my 
agitation, for I knew that step—it was that of 
Denzil—my hero, my king. 
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Pereis rose also, and stood starivg at me 
with wide-opsned eses, but befcre she could 
utter a word Dsnzil was beside me, holding 
me in aclose, passionate embrace; then, as be 
became aware that we were not alone, he re- 
leased me. 

“ This is my sister Percis,” I said, and he 
turned to her with a grave, sweet smile. 

“So this is Persie,” be remarked, stooping 
and kissing her, atwhich she blushed brightly. 
* Why I thought you were quite little mite.’’ 

* Ob, yes, 1 anvalways spoken of as Gundred’s 
little sister,’’ replied Sie, with a seit, low 
‘angh, “ds it not ridicoulons? Why I am @ 
pS nen ro oon, mF rato a 

‘mehmake such a great ee 

“Me ip doesnot,” retarned Denail, gnickly, 
bo Dsbould:have taken you to be the dider-of 

6 two.” 

She didmet- make sny reply to this, and I 
feared whewas offetifed, fur I knew that no 
girl likes to-bedtulten for older than she really 
18. 

“ tame seen papa and mamms 
Deuail?” Lanked. 7” 

“Wes, and that reminds me, I was semh out 
here tptell you that Lord Carlyon is eaming to 
dinnerand yousre to goindirectly. Howsballl 
exauestnyself?” he said. with mock penitence. 

“Don'Pattempt it,” 1 langhed, as I turned 
in the @irection of the bouse. 

1 felt s0 joyous now that my lover had come 
that. even the lond, rough voices of the carters, 
pens tery along the country reads with 
their 3 of bay, had a tender under-ring to 
my @are. not some ofthem have sweet- 
hearts waiting for their coming beneath the 
uoneysuckle.covered porches of their cottage 
homes. 

As we neared the house we pansed by some 
rose-bushes, and Denzil placked a ‘beautifal 
tea-rcse and held it out to Persia. 

‘Wear this in your hair to-night,” he ssid, 
‘it will suit your dark loveliness.” 

My sister's prond, beantifal face flushed with 
iunocent pleasure atthe compliment, She had 
ouly jast jeft school, and had not yet learned 
the art of hiding-her feelings. I wasdelighted 
to see'whas good friends they were, for she was 
wy ouly sister, and I think I worshipped her. 

*Oome, childrev,’” called my father's voice 
from one ot the windows that opened out on to 
the lawn ; and Perris hurried forward, leaving 
we standing by the rose-buehes, with -my lover 
at-my side, My heart beat eo that T could find 
no-words to answer, when hebent over me aud 
whispered tenderly, — 

“Darling, this is an emblem of your own 
sweet self,” 

He placed # pale blash roe in my trembling 
bandsjas he spoke; and I think my eyes must 
have said what my lips could not, for he canght 
me to him and pressed swift, passionate kieses 
on my brow, cheeks, and month. Ot, ‘the 
exquisite joy of that moment when T rested my 
head on his dear breast, loving and beloved! 

* Depwzit! ” 

We were in the ball, and I wanted to speak 
before we joiaed the others, 

* Weatis it, dear one? ” he asked, standing 
still in the great hull and taking my hands in 
hisown. 

“You believe that Iam pleased to see you 
again?” 

Tam never very demonstrative, but I had 
meant to say something more affectionate, still 
be woald anderetand. 

“Yes, Ldo, dearest, for your face is an index 
to your heart. Nothonght or wish is unknown 
to me, and I ean read the fresh, pure love that 
lls your heart for me better than you could 
tell me yoarself,” he replied, with a glance that 
thrilled Ie through. 

How joyously went up to my Own room to 
Cress for dinner, my heart throbbing to the 
words “My love has come! My love is here!” 
Carefully I selected a robe I knew.he would 
anurave of—a pale, Gelicate blue uze, and 
adorned my neck aud arms with priceless 
pearls, and then, when. my toilette wastinished 

ran down to my sister's room to ask ber 

Opinion of my choice, A flash of gitlish vanity 


bad risen to my cheeks, and as I passed the 
glass on my way ontI could not heip bat see 
that I was bea@mtafal with a fair, flower-like 
beauty that depended, perhaps, a great dealon 
complesion and expression, for my features 
were irregular, but still beautifal and my heart 
bounded with joy. 

Bat,.a# I opened the door, my heart sank, 
and astmance unaegaunmbable feeling cf jealousy 
shot@throuch me, Pansies a. ogee Be a 
cemtne of the apantment, the long trailing ro 
of crimson satindiiMling:in graceful folds round 
her splendid fignre. Gleaming diamond 
buckles 1 ‘hack the polonaice of rich black 
lace, and sparkled on the snowy 
bosom and perfect amms, and glittered in the 
heavy massesof her glossy black hair. But 
it was her fame! ‘Newer had I seen her lookso 
lovely. Her great luminous eyes were literally 
ablaze with excitement, a delicate ver- 
nilion stained the dlear olive cheeks, 

“Gandeed;” she saifl, tarning to me with a 
sweet emile,“‘do yonilke my dress? Jt is in 
henour of your lover, not Lord Cariyen, you 
know,” 

“Tt isan !” Lweplied, but I conld not 
help wishing that he had chosen a more 
simple teileute, although I reproved myself 
for the umwamthy feeling of jealousy that had 

t overmmeon first entering the room. 

“Zou lock lovely !” she cried, as I advanced 
to her side, and the light of the wax candies 
fell upon ma, ‘'WYombave such perfect taste,” 
she acdej, with a little sigh. 

“We must make \baste, Persie,” I said, 
putting my arm round her snd drawing the 
stately head down to # level with my.own. I 
was sorry foray petty jealousy, and that kiss 
was a kiss of peace, though she knew it not. 

“ Come, then, I am ready,” was her reply, 
and together we deaugn@ed the broad stairs, up 
which the gas in the chandelier in the great 
ball below sent up a flood of brilliant light, 
roskivg the jewels on our necks and arms 
fl-od and sparkle, 

The dining-room, a large square apartment, 
rendered Gark by the -giant chestunts that 
ekirted thelawn, was ¢mpty,at least, I thought 
so; but as I closed the door aw tall figure 
emerged from behind the heavy damask 
curtains aud came towards us. It was Lord 
Carlyon. 

‘‘ was hoping you weuld be early, as usual,” 
he seid, holding oat a shapely, yet strong hand. 

Persis emiled her rare sweet smile as she 
greeted hia, and as I saw the look of worship 
in hie eyes I eonld not help wishing for his 
sake thatshe would some day learn to love him 
ashe loved her, -Lerd Carlyon's was a face 
that inspired trust. There was something so 
tree in the frank, rather boyish features, 
bro.d bigh forehead, and bright bine eyes, 

As he bent his curly browa head to whisper 
geome compliments to my sister, I caught righ’ 
of Denzil coming along the terrace that led 
from the dining-room to the garden, and leav- 
ing them, I stepped ont of the window and 
joined my lover. 

“My dainty white rose!” he murmured, 
clasping my hands and gazing so intently at 
mé that the blood mounted to the roots of 
my hair. 

We stood in perfect silence after that, our 
eyes wandcring over the fair undulating land 
that lay before us, covered with a silvery mist 
of heat, and lighted only by the pole-star, 
gemmed summer sky. The harsh cry of the 
corn drake came distinetly across the fields in 
the still evening air, sounding almost pleasant 
in the utter absence of all other sounds. 

Presently we saw the old white-haired butler 
passing to aud fro the now lighted dining-room, 
and then mamma came to the window and 
called us in. 

There were one or two friends to dinner be- 
sides Lord Oarlyon, end it was a very merry 
party that gathered round the great table that 
night, 

Papa and mamma were old-fashioned in 
their ideas, some people said. The siiver on 
our table was real and massive, and had 





descended from generation to generation, but 


| 


pspa ssid he preferred tha old family plate, 
und would not buy new, and the Gelicure glacy 
served only to brighten the table, making no 
showy glitter. 

During dinner I noticed Persis, who was 
seated opposite me with Lord Carlyon, ster! 
more than one fartive glance at my dover, who, 
however, appeared utterly unconscions of he; 
scrutiny. Persis possessed great sommand 
over her features when she chosg, and | 
could not guess from her expreasion wha; 
were her thoughts. 

“ Frank looks rather sulky,” said mamma. 

Denzil being the honoured gnest waaw-nitting 
next her, and he looked across with anamused 
smile. I remember now the lock thap ean. 
into Lord Carlyon’s epesas they met Depzii’:, 
It-was a strange mixture of sorrow and Gislike. 
What had my lover done? 

At lepgth mamma rose and inghined her 
stately head, and the ladies followed Wer on; 
of the room. Persis went at once to 0 
when we entered the drawing-room, u- 
menced to sing. She hada pure, sweep con. 
tralto, and was passionately fond of anmsic 
The sound of her voice must bave penetgated 
to the dining-rcom, for the gentlemen son 
came in one after the other, Denzil and Leora 
Carlyon being last. 

Perais was singing one of the gongs from the 
Bohemian Girl, and as they entered her-voics 
rang ont with so much passion and pathostus 
I was startled, 

** Some thougits, perchance, *twere best to quell, 
Some impulse to forget, 
On which could memory cease to dwell, 
We may be happy yet!” 


Denzil started and turned pale, avd ‘fnstesi 
of coming to my side, as was evidently his iv 
tenting on entering, be crossed the room to 
where Persis sat, saying something in alow 
voice as heseated himeclt at herside, I sav 
her glance up, then flush, my beantifal, proud 
sister, as her eyes drooped beneath his gazi. 
What could he have said to have caused that 
flush ? 

I do not think Denzil would wilfully have 
caused me pain, but no pen can tell tie, keen 
anguish I suffered as I watched those two sit- 
ting, langbing and talking so carelessly at the 
piano. Oh, heaven! Some party has spoken 
of the pain of too much loving. I wondered 
if I gave hima love that was beyond that 
whieh wasright. I only know that I felt 
though my heart was dead, and life held 
more joy forme. How could I live my lifei 
he proved false ? 

Lord Carlyon, seeing that Denzil meant # 
remain at my sister's side, came uver to whet 
I was standing, and commenced talzing in bb 
easy, pleasant way. 

I was very fond of Lord Carlson. We hed 
been friends from children, and the time ws 
not far distant when he called me Gundred,an 
Taddressed himas Frank; bat we were tep* 
rated for a few years, he to go to college andl 
to boarding school, and somehow when we biti 
again I could not feel that the tall, handsome 
fellow with the drooping blonde moustack 
was the boy I used to play and quarrel wit 
Still, we were good friencs es ever, and th 
dearest wish of my heart was to see hp 
murried to my sister Persis—my lovely, 
nocent sister—for I knew that he loved be 
truly, and would make her Lappy. 

“Mrs. Sherbourne has promised to cout 
over to Gaer Wood Tower and spend. the ds) 
next Friday,” he observed, presently. “Ja 
have not been there since the new wing ™ 
bailt, have you?” ae 

“No,” Lieplied, absently. I was thinkitt 
of Derzil’s strange behaviour, for he was 
at the farther end of the long room, 
having glanced once in my direction ; but 1,™ 
was proud, and rousing myself I conv 
with my childhood’s friend as gaily as if ™ 
painful thoughte were haunting me. 

How the evening passed away Ido got 
remember. I only kaow that several of i 
lady guests sang while the elders played ct 





bage; and Lord Curlyon and I sat on™ 
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ebadow of the lace-curtained window that 
jocked on to the green lawn, gazing out as we 
talked at thestarlitsky and the smooth river, 
in whose depths the tall swaying trees were 
reflected. 

Once, when some one came across and asked 
me. to sing, Denzil’s eyes mes mine, and to 
my surprise they were full of reproach, but my 
pride was hurt at his evident neglect, and, turn- 
ing to Lord Carlyon, I replied that I did not 
feel well enough to sing. Al 

« Shall we go out and listen to the nightin- 
gales ?”’ said Frank, presently, and I rose in 
eilence and passed out on to the lawn. In 
silence we walked down the broad pathways, 
here the trees to the right of us were grouped 
in gigantic masses, and nothing save the trill 
of the nightingale broke the stiliness. 

We were neither in the mood for rpeech. 
Esch was busy with our own gloomy thoughts, 
and a dread suspicion that Denail was not 
quite the immaculate hero I had pictared him 
nadentered wy mind. 

The burden of Frank’s thoughts I could not 
¢uess) We wandered on down the chestauty 
walk; past the old trank where Denzil-had 
found me in the early part of the evening, 


. througa the rose-garden, and so back to the 


house without having uttered a word ; and then, 
eas Lord Carlyon put ont his hand to adjust 
the Jace shaw! that had fallen from my 
shoulders, Denzilcames out, standing stillas he 
observed usin the glare of the gas.light that 
shone far down the lawn in a.ghostly, misty 
baze, 

His face was deathly pale, 1 saw, as we 
<— him, and he turned to me half-inguir- 
tugly — 

“You have had o pleasant séroll ?”’ 

“T have,” I replied, calmly; and then, with- 
out waiting for him to speak another word, I 
stepped through the window into the brilliantly- 
ligated room, Denzil following silently. 

Mamma saw us-enter, and came across to 


8 
_“My dear Gundred,” she said, '‘ you look 
tired out, does she not, Denzil? I thiak it is 
time we broke up.” 

Denzil turned and looked steadily at me for 
@ moment. 

“She does, indeed; but you see she has 
had a most exciting day,” he answered, and 
{ fancied that there was a sneer in his musical 
voice, 

“Im really not one bit tired,” I protested, 
bat mamma was obdurate. 

_As we passed out of the room Denzil laid 
bis hand on my arm and said in a hurried 
whisper, — 

“ Gandred, remember your promise to be in 
the garden at seven to morrow.”’ 

“I will keep my promise,” I began, coldly, 
but as our eyes met the anger died oui of my 
heart, 

. Raere was such a world of eager yearning 
in those tender brown eyes, and 1 preased the 
hand he held out tomy breast. The light that 
dsshed over his dear face made my whole 
ping thrill, aud I went to bed with a light 


“Goodnight dear; I will not keep you,” 
s2id Persis, as we stood alons in her room. 
There were dark rings round her eyes I 
noticed, and her clear olive cheeks were 
blanched 88 with pain, 
Are you ill, dear?” I cricd, in sudden 
@larm, 
: “No, Gundred, ouly tired,” she replied, and 
: Smiled that sweet slow smile thai gained 
or her-so many lovers. 
ss Was heartily ashamed of myself by this 
beh and could have fallen down as she stood 
per mein her proud loveliness and begged 
‘a Orgiveness for my unjust suspicions, but I 
pee I ouly put my arms round her neck 
) a d her twice, then hastened to my own 
partment, 
Po nexi morning.I was awakened by the 
ee carling of birds in the trees that 
myntcem, and, running to: the window, 


cance, letting in a flood of rich amber 


a 





The sky was tinged still with the glow cf 
sunrise, and that brocdirg calm rested over 
the whole country that is only felt iu the early 
dawn. 

I dressed myself quickly, and hastened ont 
into the garden, singing gaily as the tiny birds 
above my head. I wandered on slowly, and 
was in no harry toreach the rose garden where 
I had promised to mest Denzil. 

I felt shy of meeting him after the events 
of the previous evening; besides, in the clear 
light of day, away from his presence, I could 
reason better, and it did seem to me that his 
conduct had been strange. 

“ So yon have come, ma Lelie?” ssid a voice 
at my elbow. 

I had no need to look up, for that voice 
was Only too familiar, too dear, it seemed. I 
knew my voice sounded constrained, for he 
took my hand and songht to meet my gaze as 
I replied,— 

‘Oz conrse I have! I promised, and I 
always take a walk before breskfast.” 

“ Gandred, why did you behave so oruelly 
last evening ?” he asked, abraptly. 

“1?” Loried, in astonishment. 

“Yes, you, Gundred! You seated yourself 
away from every one else with Lord Carlyon, 
and left Persis by herself. Of course, what 
could I do but stay with her, And then, just 
when I was coming to yon, I found you had 
gone for a walkowith Frank in the grounds.” 

“Denzil, how can you be 20 mean as to stoop 
to falsehood to excuse yonrself!” I cried, 
passionately, stung to bitter anger by his 
words, “You went straight to my sister's 
side, and did not attempt to leave it. You 
know that Frank was only waiting his oppor- 
tunity tospeak to her!” 

He flashed, then grew pale at my words, and 
I could ses that something bad occurred to 
upset- him—sromething beyond our quarrel— 
for his hands trembled, and I saw his under 
lip quiver, 

“And are you going to quarrel with me for 
this trifling offence?’ he asked, gently, and 
then I lifted my eyes to his. 

Icouid not resist the look I saw there. I 
suppose it was weak, stupidly so; but to feel 
him near ine, to have his arm round me, was 
joy inexpressible; and as.I laid my head on 
his breast, I sighed the last feeling of resent- 
ment away. 

We walked on slowly under the shade of the 
old limes, and the morning breeze wafted 
their sweet perfume to me as the branches 
bent and quivered, and the suu danced in 
bright golden spots on the green leaves and 
cast queer crooked shadows on the smicoth 
grass. 

It wasa lovely peaceful morning—s morning 
for love and hope; aud I gave myself up to the 
pleasures of the present hour, listening in shy 
wonder to the soft, sweet words my lover whis- 
pered under the shadow of the old limes- 

Presentiy, as we sanntered along, now by the 
laughing merry river, we saw the form of a 
woman emerge from behind a thick cluster of 
elder bushes, and, as she advanced towards us, 
I saw that it was Persis. 

Ste looked, indeed, a beautiful, queenly 
creature in her simple morning robe of pale-t 
pink cambric and filmy lace, and I sighed to 
think I had not been gifted with her glowing 
southern Joveliness. 

“Good morning, Denzil,” she cried, coming 
quickly across the grass to meet us. ‘‘ Why, 
1 thought you would be in bed, asleep.’ 

A swift pleased smile came to my lover's 
face as she joined us, but I was not in the 
meod to be jealous ; and so, looking on the fair 
picture she made, with that rare sweet smile 
dimpling round her curved scarlet lips, I ex- 
cused him and taraed to her with some lavgh- 
ing reply. 

She raiaed her left hand as we three walked 
on over the soft yielding grass, aud a ray of 
golden sunlight fell across and giittered in a 
thousand exquisite lights upon a costly 
diamond zing; which she wore on the third 
finger of ber left hand. 

“ Where did you get that ring, Persist’ I 


asked, in surprise, for I had never seen it 
before, and I thought I knew of every present 
she had received during her life. 

‘'Oh, that was given to me at school,’” she 
replied, but a flash rose to her face and her 
manner seemed confused. 

I wondered a little over this, but I soon fer- 
got it-in listening to the pleasant conversation 
of my lover, for he could talk well, gliding from 
one sabject to another, end, with consummate 
ease and ekill, leading’the imagination whither- 
soever he listed. 

Not till the breakfast bell sounfled df@ «we 
turn our fcoteteps towards the house, and ‘then 
we did not hurry, but loitered on the way ‘to 
pluck a rose here, a pale blossom there, or a 
delicate feathery fern frond, as it reared its 
head to the blue sky above our heads: 

After breakfast, Denzil proposed ‘taking ‘us 
out fora row on ‘the river, and, of course, this 
met with our approval; so the days passed 
away, the frst happy, peaceful, joyous Gays of 
my lover’s return. 

“Oh, my love, my love, how I loved you!” 


CHAPTER®SII. 
AT GAER WOOD TOWER, 


Tae day arrived, the all-important day on 
which we gitls were to go over to Lord 
Carlyon’s estate. It was a glorious day, ard 
my heart kept time with the gay notes. of the 
birds that were singing in the old trees that 
shadowed the:room in which-I slept. Denzil, 
my king, weuld be with me! I cast every feel- 
ing of doubt and fear from me on this-‘warm, 
beautiful morning, and gave mysélf up to 
delicious dreamings, of which he, -of course, 
was the head and’ centre, 

“Gundred, your thoughts must be very 
pleasant ones, to judge from your face,” said a 
voics at my elbow, and Persis put ‘her ‘lovely 
arms round:my neck, “ Were you thinking 
of Denzil? How -Inchy you are to have won 
the love of such a man,” This last was 
accompanied with a sigh. 

‘‘Am I worthy, Sis?’ I asked, a rush of 
remorse paling my cheek, as I remembered my 
petty jealousy. 

** Worthy? Yes, but do you appreciate 
him? You areso cold, soindifferent,” she re- 
plied, almostimpatiently, 

Ab, Sis, if-you conld have ‘read my heart, 
have felt its wild beatings, the joy that wus 
akin to pain that came over me when in his 
presence, yon would not then have termed me 
cold. 

1 bélieve that with all ‘my outward indif- 
ference and coldness of manner my nature was 
as ‘passionate ai hers, butshe was all on the 
surface, quick tempered, forgiving, a creature 
of impulses, while Iwas slow in:my likes and 
dislikes, and never acted withont first think- 
ing out the consequences. 

** Not indifferent, sister. I do not show my 
feelings so plainlyasyou,’ Isaid, “But come. 
I hear mamma's footsteps. We-shall belate,”’ 
and with these words I tnrnedaway and lefi 
the room, followed by Persis, 

Mamma.and papa were standing at the hall 
door, which was thrown wide open, giving a 
cool, inviting view of the long shady lime 
averus, aud the clear, smooth river, with its 
drooping willows and bushy undergrowth. 
The carriage was waiting, and in a few 
moments we were bowling swiftly down the 
avenus, chatting gaily. Mamma always en- 
tered into our enjoyments, and to-day she 
seemed joyous beyond measure, langhing as 
merrily as a young girl over my. sister’s witty 
little speeches, chiding softly when she com- 
pared Lord Carlyon’s boyish handsomeness 
with the more matured beauty of Denzil's 
mauly face, I think she hoped that that day 
would settle the future for Persis—and so it 
did! 

Gaer Wood Tower was about ‘five miles 
from cur place, and the drive-was one of the 
most enjoyable I hai ever had ; every moment 
brought ma nearer the one who was above all 





others'to me, “We arrived thereexactly atthe 
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appointed time, the great clock in the centre 
tower was just booming forth twelve, as the 
massive gates swung back to give ingress to 
our carriage. 

Icould see Denzil standing on the wide ter- 


pace that faced the lawn, and I felt as though 


I could not sit quietly there. I longed to get 
out to ran to meet him, but I conquered the 
feeling. What would those around me say to 
such @ proceeding, and we should meet in a 
few moments, after all? 

The tender light that had leaped to Denzil’s 
eyes as he assisted me ont of the carriage had 
not vanished when he turned to greet Persis, 
and I saw Frank’s face flush, and he looked 
quickly at them as they stood together in the 
warm sunlight, while a haughty, almost fierce 
expression swept over his boyish features. 


. That look came back to me in the after time 


of dread and crime with vivid distinctness, 
came back and haunted me, bringing with it 
confirmation of the doubts and fears I would 
fain have crushed, 

Lady Carlyon was a thorough aristocrat in 
her appearance and manner; there was that 
gracious sweetness in her smile and quick ring 
of sincerity in her well-modulated voice as she 
greeted us that bespoke her gentle birth; and I 
thought then, as I had often thought before, 
“No wonder your son is so perfect a gentle- 
man in his behaviour to women!” 

“ I was so afraid you would not comeearly,” 
she observed when the greetings were over. 
“You see I remember my own young days, 
and girls like to have some little time to think 
over their toilette,” and she smiled a sweet 
smile that had in it a tinge of sadnees, which 
made me fancy she was thinking of her dead 
husband. 

We passed into the house as we conversed, 
and a glow of pride thrilled me as I thought 
that my sister would be mistress of this d 
old home, with its exquisite carvings and long 
corridors, where hang the portraits of genera- 
tion after generation of the Carlyons. 

‘The — glinted in through the lo: 
windows, threw up the rich paintings o 
the lofty ceiling, and shone on the rare 
sculptured figures that filled every niche of 
the corridor which we were traversing. 

I could see the western side of Gaer Wood 
Park through the farthest windows—a rich 
expanse of undula wooded land, with a 
glimpse between the swaying trees of a river, 
the same that wound its way through our 


groun e 

Lady Carlyon carried mamma off to her 
boudoir to have a quiet chat after a time, and 
pe Lord Carlyon proposed a stroll in the 
garden. 

We went out into the warm air, out into the 
garden, where the birds twittered so gaily, and 
gaudy butterflies circled and danced over the 
swaying bushes, and soft, velvet-bodied bees 
hummed drowsily from flower to flower; on 
beneath the cool shade of fruit trees, heavy 
with fragrant fruits, until we reached a narrow 
path beside a high hedge which led from the 
 mmmens town to a village about a mite 
off. 
This path had been made a right-of-way, 
and so I felt no surprise when a strongly-built, 
tall young fellow came bounding over a atile, 


. whistling softly to himself. 


He was slightly taller than Denzil and about 
the same age, and there was a certain name- 
less something about him that struck me as 
being familiar. 

He turned with a half-careless indifference 
and gazed at us; then, as his eyes rested, first 
on my lover, then on Persis, he started and 
— only ed A moment; the next he 

ng awa, an easy swin, step, 
whistling as betore, ’ ~~ 

‘* That young fellow had a handsome face; 
| marge * a = of mine I could wish 

‘6 was less reckle:sness in the expression,” 
observed Lord Carlyon, . ; 

“It is a face that I shall remember,” I re- 
plied, quietly. 

Somehow there seemed to have fallen a 

hadow over us with the advent of that care- 





less, reckless-faced stranger, and by mutual 
though silent consent we turned and retraced 
our steps. 

“Persis, you are singularly silent,” re- 
marked Denzil, putting his hand on her 
shoulder. 

Was it my fancy, I wondered, that his voice 
sounded strange? 

“Ob, I am thinking,” she said, with a 
laugh. : 

The unreal sound of that laugh made me 
a my eyes from the fair landscape to her 
ace. 

It was pale as a white rose, and the firm 
lips were set tightly together, as though she 
were in pain. What had brought that look of 
——— misery to the young, innocent 
ace 

“Dearest!” I cried, “what is it? Tell 

! ” 


** Why, Gundred,’’she said, gazing calmly at 
me with those great luminous eyes, “I did not 
know you were given to heroics,” 

Lord Oarlyon looked from one to the other, 
and with hia usual ready tact he changed the 
subject by making some remark about the way 
in which the new gardener had laid out the 
“‘Lady’s Bower,” a name given to one of the 
prettiest spots on the whole estate. 

I answered his questions in my usual tones, 
and we were apparently in the same spirits 
when we once more entered Gaer Wood 
Tower as when we passed out of it one short 
hour before ; but some instinct told me that a 
new element had come into our lives, and even 
then the shadow of the dread tragedy of my 
life seemed to hover over me, for I shivered in 
the warm sunlight. 

Mamma and papa were in excellent spirits, 
and kept up a constant flow of bright, pleasant 
conversation during luncheon. I could not 
feel dull in such company, and the other three 
joined heartily in the enjoyment of the hour. 

Persis, indeed, seemed to have entirely for- 
gotten her indisposition, or whatever it was, for 
she laughed and talked, giving us little 
sketches of her adventures at school, and 
otherwise rendering herself quite an acquisition 
to the party. 

“TI always thought you a charming child, 
Persis, and you have more than falfilled the 
promise of your childhood,” said Lady Carlyon 
that night, as we stood on the steps in the 
clear starlight, bidding them good-bye. 

“ Good night, Persis,” I heard Lord Carlyon 
whisper, ‘‘I shall come over to the Limes 
to-morrow, when I shall have a question to 
ask you.” 

A rich glow, like the glow of a damask rose, 
flushed over her lovely face, and I saw in the 
starlight her proud, dark head droop and the 
large ‘eyes fall beneath his gaze. Had she 
learned to love him already? It would seem 
so; but, then, Persis was ever quick to love, 
and quick to hate. 

Early next day Lord Carlyon rode over. 
There was a flash of excitement on his hand- 
some boyish face, and his blue eyes were 
aglow with the unmistakable light of love. 

We were in the breakfast-room talking over 
our plans for a ball which was to be given at 
the end of the ensuing week, and presently he 
drew Persis out of the room, makiny some 
careless remark about wishing to see some 
rare ferns that had beon sent us by a friend. 

It was past the ‘usaal luacheon hour when 
they returned, and I could see by the happy 
light on their young faces that the question he 
had asked had been answered satisfactorily. 
I do not know why, but as I looked at them 
sitting before me at the flower.laden table the 
face of that young fellow, with its reckless, 
dare-devil expression, came between me and 
them, and again that unaccountable shiver 
passed over me, 

When Lord Carlyon had taken his leave, 
which he did soon after lancheon was over, 
Persis called me to her side. 

“ Gundred, will you come for a walk with 
me?” she asked, and there was a ring of shy- 
ness in her clear, full-toned voice, 

“Of course I will, dear,” I replied, quickly, 





ee: 


She did not speak for some little time, no; 
until we had reached the river, and werg 
standing under the shade of the willows, ang 
I waited for her to break the silence, 

‘‘Gundred, he loves me, and has asked me 
to be his wife!” 

How the rich voics quivered and sank a3 
she spoke those words, and the lovely inno. 
cent face flushed into greater beauty under the 
influence of this love that had come into he 
life. Her large eyes,were black with emotion, 
and the colour came and went on her pur 
cheeks with each word she uttered. 

“ And you, Persis?” I whispered, bending 
over her. She was kneeling in the long grag; 
at my feet, and the soft rhythmical murmur of 
the river mingled itself with her low tremn. 
lous tones as she murmured her reply. ' 

“ I have promised, for I love him ! Oh, Gu. 
dred, if anything should happen to part us, } 
should die!” 

* Persis, how silly of you to talk ——_ 
I cried, gazing in astonishment at her, for 
had risen and stood before me now with 
frightened eyes and outstretched hands, 

‘I know it is more than silly, it is vain! 

But, oh! you do not know how [love him—hoy 
the mere thought of separation drives m 
mad.” 
“ Bat why think of it—why let your mini 
dwell upon impossibilities?” I interrupted, 
a little impatiently, for this seemed more like 
the heroics of a school-girl than the converm. 
tion of a woman, 

‘*Ah, Dreda, who can see into the future? 
What is it the song says,— 

‘ What is coming who can say?’ 
We can not tell, and I feel that such a loves 
mine never can come to a happy ending; it 
would be too bright, too beautiful for this 
world.” 

“You are growiog terribly sentimental, 
Persis.”’ 

I laughed as I spoke, and laid my handm 
her shoulder. My innocent sister, how 
sympathetic she must think me. 

“ Gundred, you do not know,” she said sad). 

‘© Well, Persis,”’ I said, ‘‘I am glad yo 
retarn his love, for I am sure he will bea 
and true husband”—then she bent her 
stately head and kissed me, 

“Thank you, Gundred; your words ai 
quiet calm voice seem to have a soothing effet! 
upon me, dear,” she said, her eyes wi 
dreamily away to where ths river turned, 
was lost to view behind a maes of trees avi 
underwood. 

“ It seems a pity to spoil the first day of 
betrothal by indulging in gloomy forebo 
When is he going to tell papa?” 

“To-morrow, Gundred. Would you lovem 
just the same if you found that I was not fit 
innocent girl you now think me?” she 
and there was a queer little catch in her voit 

“My dear, Persis, I really think you mi 
be ill, or your mind wandering,” I replied ; 8 
I felt uneasy, although I smiled, for her 
seemed to have a hidden meaning in them. 

“You must not take any notice of whtil 
say,” she returned, and then we main ' 
complete silence until we reached the 
immediately surrounding our dear old how 
“Do not mention a word to mamma until® 
morrow, after Frank has spoken to psp& | 
do not feal equal to congratulations to a) 
she observed hurriedly, as we en the how 

She was a stravge girl, I thought to mye 
that night, as I leisurely disrobed, What 
the meaning of her wild talk—her 
manner? There was no doubt that she love! 
Frank, I felt’; and something told me thsi? 
her great love for him lay the cause ot 
trouble, J 

Why was it that the cruel grey ey 
nonchalantly wicked face of that young fell 
wehad metin the fields at |Gaer Wood Tu 
fla shed before me like a living thing. wl 

Lord Carlyon rode over again next day, 
after being closeted with papa for 4 
hour, they both came into the morning. 
where we were sitting, or, rather, I should 
mamma and I, for Persis had never beet 
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a moment, but had wandered abont the room, 
picking up ® book, to throw it aside next 
moment, then rearranging the flowers in a 
large vase that stood on one of the many tiny 
tables that adorned the room, . 

She was standing there, with the sunlight 
filtering through the leaves of the trees outside 
en to her fair flushed face and perfect form 
when they entered, and I could eee the quick 
heaving of her bosom and the nervons clutch 
of her delicate hands on the flower she held as 
papa’s voice broke the stijluess that had fallen 
upon Us. , ‘ : 

‘‘Persis, my child,” he said, taking her hand 
gnd drawing her towards mamma, “I have 
heard with pleasure, greater than I can express, 
that Lord Carlyon has chosen you for his wife. 
Kate, I know they have your good wishes.” 

Mamma rose from her seat with eyes aglow 
with pleasure, though there were tears in them, 
and her soft low voice trembled slightly as she 
stooped and kissed Persis, who had knelt down 
by the lounge. 

“ Dear Persis, I hope you will be happy; it 
it will not be Frank’s faultif you are not,” she 
whispered, gently, 

Frank alone was silent, but I knew how deep 
was his joy as I gazed into his pale, but hand- 
someface, He found voice, however, presently 
to whisper something to his fiancé, aud when 
they passed out at the long French window I 
do not know which flushed the deeper red. 

“T am glad, indeed, that she loves him. I 
have fancied sometimes that she was flirt- 
ing only, but I was mistaken. By-the-by, 
have you any idea where she got that ring? I 
don’t remember ever having seen it before?’’ 
said papa. 

“No, papa ! at leaet, I do not know the name 
of the giver. It was a present from a achool- 
fellow, she Says.” 

“Rather a costly gift for a school-girl. It 
looks @ trifle old-fashioned, more like a family 
jewel than a new thing bought as a present,” 
replied mamma. 

‘Ob, perhaps it is a ring belonging to some 
girl’s great-grandmother,” I laughed. 

“Then she ought not to have accepted it, I 
should be greatly displeased with either of you 
girls if you were togive away any of our family 
jewels,” said mamma, as she turned and left 
the apartment, leaving me alone. 

‘Isat pondering over the events of the past 
few days, taking no heed of the bright 
beautifal morning, until Persis’s voice aroused 
me. 

“Frank said good-bye to me at the end of 
the Larch walk,” she said, “and I want you to 
come out with me and discuss our dresses for 
the ball,” 

“But, you know, Denzil will be here in half- 
an-hour,”’ I replied, and I felt the colour rise 
and ea in my face with every beat of my 

eart, 


“Oh, never mind abot him ; leave word that 
he is to come to us down by the river, or by the 
, it is cooler there,” she answered, and so 
_ word with mamma that he was to follow 


We did not commence the dress discussion 
Until we reached the borders of the lake. We 
srped now and again to pluck some fair 
lossom ‘that trailed across our path, or to 

m in silent wonder to the soft, clear notes 

Some tiny feathered songster as it soared 

Y Up against the cloud-flecked sky, or to 

watch the dragon-flies, with their lovely gauze 

ngs, a8 they buzzed past our heads in the 
t sunshine, 

It was a lovely day, intensely hot, with a 
a yY, fower-scented breeze that 
Hen ed gently over us like a whisper from 
J veu, Ihe trees scarcely moved in the soft 
bevad dase goiaen — wwe lilies, with their 

eaves, la’ ectly m - 

te their still, Sheer bed. Menten 
ating pracees waderneeth & great oak we 

and gazed dreamily at the fair 

ae before] us. The lake on the opposite 
nd was bordered with laburnums, and their 
es bent gracefally towards the water's- 

» Making a natural arch. The delicate 


.* 





bloom was just fading; beyond were undalat- 
ing fields, in all their rich emerald greenness, 
and over all the sun shone down in a warm, 
golden flood. 

“ Gundred, I am going to wear deep rose, 
pink, and pearls,” remarked Persis, breaking 
the silence that I had wished could last. 

‘*T think I will wear, blue, pale blue, aud dia- 
mond and turquoise ornaments,’ I replied, 
rather absently, for my mind was not on dress, 
I was wondering how soon my lover would 
come, and even as I wondered he came along 
the pathway to our right. 

The blood surged to my face, and my hands 
trembled, and I could scarcely speak; but I 
felt that my love spoke from my eyes, for he 
smiled.a quick, bright smile of pleasure, and 
caught me to him, pressing a kiss, fervent as 
any he had given me on the first day of his re- 
turp, upon my willing lips, Tae birds carolled 
forth a gladsome song, and the tall rushes that 
grew up outof the water near the lilies bent 
and whispered softly to the golden and white 
flowers, and the rustle of the leaves overhead 
sounded like a faint fairy-like melody. 

‘* My darling, you are pleased to see me?” 
he said, as we strolled away, leaving Persis deep 
in a book she had brought with her. ‘‘I can 
see you are, your eyes tell mesome sweet tales 
at times, my love,” he continued, aud in my 
great joy I had no words wherewith to reply. 

We wandered on by the margin of the still, 
clear lake, he whispering the old, old story, and 
I listening in a sweet, soul-felt silence. I 
thought of Burn’s lines,— 


‘The birds sang love on every spray,” 


as I heard them singing so gaily, for surely it 
must have been love that rendered their notes 
so thrillingly sweet and soft. 

‘*Have you heard of the engagement be- 
tween Persis and Lord Carlyon?” I asked, 
presently, as we sauntered back to the spot 
where we had left my sister. 

“No, I have not,” replied Denzil, ‘‘ but I 
am exceedingly pleased to hear of it now.” 

‘tIt has always been mamma’s wish and 
hope, so the course of their true love bids fair 
to ran in smooth places, does it not, Denzil?” 
I said, and as I spoke that shiver as of impend- 
ing evil came over me, and then a horrible 
thought came to me. Supposing, while I was 
fancying evil and sorrow for my lovely, inno- 
cent sister, these warnings and presentiments 
were meant for myself? ‘‘Oh, Denzil, my 
love!” I cried, clinging to his arm, “ nothing 
can ever come between us!” 

He started and paled at the piteous en- 
treaty in my tones, and his voice was not 
steady, as -he replied, taking my face, from 
which I knew the blood had receded, leaving 
me pale as death, between his hands,— 

‘* Nothing but death can come between us, 
unless you are faithless |” 

There was @ solemnity in his tone, anda 
grave earnestness in his face snd manner that 
ought to have carried conviction with it, and, 
in the after time, have helped to keep down 
the jealous doubts and fears that racked my 
brain; but to err is human, and though at 
that moment I was reassured, I—bnt let my 
story tell how his love was repaid. 

“You think me very stupid, I am afraid, 
Denzil,’ 1 observed, as we came in sight of 
Persis, who was lying on the long grass, one 
arm thrown above her dark head, with its 
crown of glossy black hair, the rich, red lips 
slightly apart, and the long lashes resting on 
the flushed cheeks, forming a perfect picture 
of ease and indolence—a picture of wondrous 


beauty. 

Denzil did not make any reply to my re- 
mark, byt pressed my hand as he smiled down 
into my upturned face. 

** So, Persis, I hear that you are an engaged 
young lady,” he said, with a smile, as he threw 
himself down on the soft grass. 

Persis looked up from her book with a bright, 
pretty blush. : 

“Yes, Denzil; I thought that Gundred 





looked so happy over it that perhaps I might | 


venture,” she answered, trying to hide her shy 
confusion beneath her saucy words. 

“ But do you love him, Perais ?’’ asked Denzil, 
gravely. ‘‘ Never give yourself to so base and 
paltry a thing as a loveless marrisge—a mar- 
riage for a mere title.’’ 

‘* Denzil!” 

Only that one word, but we could both de- 
tect the ring of wounded feeling in the cry, 
and then she threw her arms round me and 
sobbed, 

‘* Forgive me, Persis,’”’ said my lover, gently ; 
“but I fancied from your words, which you 
will own were a trifle flippant, that you cared 
only for his title—that the offer had dazzled 

u » 


* That could never be, for I think we Sher- 
bournes are as good as the Carlyons every bit, 
and I could not marry a man I did not love, 
Ab! Denzil, I do love him!” sho said, raising 
her face, all flushed and tear-stained, from my 
shoulder. 

**\] believe you, my pretty sister, and I 
think he is worthy ali the love you can bestow 
upon him,” he returned. “Is this your en- 
gagement ring?’ he added, taking her left 
hand in his, and turning it round ; but as his 
eyes fell upon it, flashing and sparkling in the 
sun, he started, and rose to his feet with a 
slight exclamation of dismay. Persis rose 
also, and they stood there, those two—my 
lover and my sister, both with pale, startled 
faces, and wide, startled eyes. 

“You are not well, Denzil,” said Persis, re- 
covering her equanimity in a moment, 

‘“‘ Where did you get that ring, Persis?’’ he 
cried, and his voice was hoarse and strained. 
“ Tell me, where did you get it?’’ 

‘This ring?” she said, glancing carelessly 
at it, and holding out her hand so that a ray 
of sunlight fell athwart it. ‘‘ It is a gift from 
a school-fellow. Why do you wish to know?” 

“Qh! I do not know; it reminded me of 
one similar to it, which a déar friend used to 
wear,”’ replied Denzil, in an indifferent tone ; 
but an instinct told me that there was a 
weightier reason than the one he had given for 
his strange ——- at sight of tke ocent 
bauble, and the calm beauty of the day lost 
half its charm in the rush of conflicting 
thoughts that came over me as we three 
walked slowly back to the house. 





CHAPTER III. 
IN THE LIME WALK, 


Tr had been raining heavily all the morning, 
and, by the look of the sky, I guessed that there 
was plenty more to come down. I had en- 
sconced myself comfortably in a roomy arm- 
chair, and commenced to read, when Persis, 
who never could amuse herself, came into the 
room with a slightly discontented frown on her 
fair brow which detracted somewhat from the 
natural beauty of her face. 

‘‘Gandred, whatever shall we do with our- 
selves to-day if it goes on raining like this?” 
she said, coming to my side and taking the 
book out of my hand. : 

‘¢ Do with ourselves ?” I echoed, with a smile. 
“« Why, cannot you do some fancy work, Sis, 
or read?” 

‘*Fancy work!” she exclaimed scornfally, 
“T hate it, and as for reading I never could 
understand how anyone could sit hour after 
hour poring over the loves and trials of —— 
nary people, no matter how well it might 
written.” 

‘© You lose a great pleasure when you oo 
up reading, and you are not bound to read love 
tales,” I replied seriously, and taking no heed 
of her impatient movement. ‘‘There are 
books of travel, books of science—” 

‘*T tell you, Dreda, I detest reading !” 

‘¢ Then what is it you want, Persis? Why not 
practice that new cantata that Frank brought 
over yesterday ?” ‘ 

‘*T do not feel inclined for music.” 
‘* Well, what do you wish to do, 
ready?” 


I am 





Laying aside the book which she had handed 
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me back I rose and stood beside her, waiting 
to hear how she would propose to while away 
the hours before dinner, when Denzil and Lord 
Carlyon would be with us, 

“Come up to your room and sio¥v ms your 
new jewels,” she said coaxingly, aud so we 
wended our way up to my own apartments, 

I ciuld not help being amused at her inuo- 
cant delight as I placed the costly gems I had 
rec2ived from time to tims bafore her, 

“Let us go down tomy rcon,” she urged. 
‘* My glass is in a better position than yours,”’ 
and so to humour her I consented. 


‘* This is pretty,” I remarked, holding up a | 


handsome diamond necklace, 
Denzil’s gifts.” 

‘* Pasten it round my neck,” said Persis, put- 
tiag up her left haud to hold it while I did ao, 

“Why, Sis,” I cried, ‘‘the setting is the 
sams ag that ring of yours. Look a5 this 
p22aliar scroll round the edge?” 

She turned white, and her lips droopcd as. I 
spoke ; then, with a hasty gestara, she tore the 
ring from her slender white fingér. 

“*T will never wear it again!” the cried, 
passionately, “It has brought me nothing bat 
misery. I suppose it is a jast punishment; 
bat you,” turning her great eyes reproachfully 
ulou me, “you might leave mse in paace,”’ 

‘*Perais,” I exclaimed, lost in wonderment, 
‘*whiatever is the matter with you lately?” 
aud after that I could only sit there in my 
cosy blae velvet chair and stare helplessly b:- 
fore me out of the window, from which I could 
se3 the river and the lilies that had looked s> 
fair and sweet a few days before beaten about 
vy the heavy rain. 

_ “You ave tha most ingaisitive set of people 
16 was ever mylot tosee, Why, at schooll did 
a3 I liked, wore what I liked, without absurd 
questious of * Why, Persis, where did yoa get 
cnat?*” she went on, passionately, walking to 
aad fro the long room, nervously clasping. wad 
uaclasping har whits hands. 

_ “*Persis,” I said, quietly, looking straight 
iuto her big Brown eyes, whica looked now 
almost black, “you are not vexed like this 


**Its is ons of 


aecause ET made that rematk. There is some | 


other and desper meaning to your sirange con- 
duc!, though what I cannct say.” 

I remembsar now the startled look she gave 
me, and how she paused in her walk, and stood 
before me with an expression on her face which 
told me that there were depths in my sister’s 
charactor it were best should never be sounde?, 
aa expression I had never teen before, and 
never wished to see again, for it filled ma with 
norroy, 

_ “You speak with such assurance, Gandred, 
16 were @ pity to spoil your little dream by 
c2ntradiction,” shad suid, haughtily, 

** Persis,” [ cried out, impatiently; ‘' your 
bshavioar is strangs bayoad all sp2aking. 
‘Why this passion of heroics because we dare 
to ask you wh) gave you a ring, which is 
peculiar enough to attract anrone’snotic2? Is 
taere any dread secret connected with.is?”’ 

“ None,” she retarued, but her lips tight-n 
as she uttered the one word, and she glar 
atmost in ha‘red at it as it lay before her on 
tae soft, thick, blue carget. “I dd not know 
even why I wore it. I hava n> affectioa for 
the giver; in fact, my féesliigs are more inclined 
to Fards dislike,” sbe added, wich susk am air 
of fadifference that I believed her. 

“Tt were a pity to lose it,” I sail, stooping 
ta pick itup; and as I did so I saw Perais 
stO0p also and clatch eago:ly at a tiny square 
ot note-paper which lay at her fest, ag though 
ii had jast fallen there. I did not make any 
remark, a3 I supposed it to be some poetic 
¢fusior ot herg, for Persis was given to writing 
passtourte lovs poorhs and dreamy bits abdous 
untumn and winter, 

_“ You are gofhg to open the ball with 
Denzil?” she said, taking no heed of mv 
ramark about the ring. “I have promised 
Prank the first dance,” 

“Of course,” I replied, then L walked to the 
Window and gazéd ont at tha surrounding 
country, which, despite the rain, lovked fair 
iudced, The long yraas seemed tohaye gained 
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renewed life, and lay like a deep emerald car- 
pet before my eyes. The bright rain-drops 
fell on to the tall flowers, sending a shower of 
diamonds over their pale leaves as they bent 
beneath the weigh’, and wafting their sweet 
subtle perfame to us as we stood there at the 
open window ; the birds too, as they hopped 
from bough to bongs, the rain spots ou their 
dark wings not brighter tuan their saucy round 
black eye, seemed to b3 so joyous, carolling 
forth such swest snatches of song that my 
heart leaped in response. 

‘* You look as though you were enjoying your- 
self,’’ exclaimed my sister, impatiently. 

“Andsolam,”’I returned. ‘“Jast listen-to 
the birds, and ishale the sweet smell of the 
pines, aud then say there is no pleasure in a 
wet day. Does the air ever seem so fresh as 
after a shower? And see how green and bright 
the earth ig now,” 

‘‘I do not feel postical to-day,” laaghed 


Persis. ‘“I.veally think I must have av attack | 


of dyspepsia, I feel so captious.” 

“ Who ia that dowa by the rivar?” I cried, 
23 I caught sight of a tall, well-knis tigure 
sauutering slowly slongin the drizzling rain. 
‘‘Why it is Denzil! How stupid of him to 
walk so slowly ; he will get wet.” 

“No, it is not Denzil,” said Persis, slowly, 
and looking at her I saw that she had grown 
deadly pale, and she drew back into the 
shadow of thecuriain, ‘It is—it is the——” 

‘J; is the stranger whom we met in Lord 
Carlyon’s grounda,” [ interrup‘e]. ‘* But what 
is he doing here? Do-you know that even now 
I can tr ® certain likeness to Denz'l in his 
carriage. How strange that he should come 
here? Has papa given p:rmission, or is he 
usaware of the fact that be is trespassing ?” 

* Well, Iam sureit cannot iujure a3 fora 
stranger to walkin oar grounds when we-are 
not there, aud in the rain, too, I pity. his 
taste.” 

ersis turaed away a3 she spoka, and walked 
to tha door. 





“Are you going down?’ I said, aud she |! 


mere!y nodded her dark head, and ‘closed the 
door after her, 

I stood there for a few minutes watching 
the mysteriogs stranger. He glaneed oace or 
toice at the house, and once I conli bave de- 
clared he raised his hand, as in token of re- 
cognition of some one; bu tuat was fancy, of 
course. 

He turned and retraced his steps after a 
time, and presently disappeared from view 
behind the trees that were so thick down by 
the river. 

“T walked away from the window towards 
a bookcase that stood facing the door of the 
dressing-room ; the glass satin draped door was 
open, aad, putting up my hand, I took a volume 
dowa at random. I opened the leaves care- 
lessly, but the words I saw written on the fly- 
leaf caught my attention and held me epell- 
bound— 

“To Parsts SHsrsonne, 
Ta token of affection 
From her lover, 
Geratp Bransanovs,” 


Her lover! Toais, thea, was the szeret that 
Persia gnarded go jealonsly, “On! Persis, 
Perzis, why could you not cwfide in ms? 
Why not have told mo before I discovered it 
like this?” was the ery that rose to my lips. 

I laid the volume down, and with a fixed 
determination in my mind sought Persis. She 
was sitting, or rather reclining, in the roomy 
depths of a. large velvet lounge, her feet 
Gaintily poised on a footstool, pretending to 
read, for her book was lying closed on her lap, 
and her eyes were fixed, with a faraway expres- 
sion in them, ou the bushes ontside the draw- 
ing-room window. 








** Parsis,” Laid, going up to her and kneel. | 


ing beside the lounge so that I could sea her 
face, ‘‘ you never told me you had » lover at 
school,’” 

“A lover at school!” she repeated, looking 
af me with big scared eyes as she rosé to a +it- 
ting position, sud pushed'the heavy dark masses 





of hair back from her brow with hauda that 
trembled visibly. 

*¢ Yes,’ I said. 
grove who gave you books aud st) 
your ‘lover’ on the fly.Jeat?” Kt il 

“Oh!” Where was a sigh of relief ia that 
tiny monosyllable. asd hd 

 Woll, Persis?” I said, isqairivg’y, a3 she 
continned silent. 

“ You want to hear about madame’s nephew, 
He was a tiresome youug monkey. I accepte} 
his Jove just a3. I did his presents, bacause it 
sorved t> pass away manya tedious hour, We 
used to have such fun in that quaint old garden 
at St. Cloud. I wish ** Yoen she pansed, 
with an expression on her beautiful face which 


** Who js this Gers!d Brans. 
led himseif 


‘plainly told me those last words wore & mis 


ake, 
: «“ And thatis all?’’ Lasked, eagorly. “ There 
wav really no love on your-part, wy sister?” 

None,” she answered, setting ber testa to. 
gether ficmly. ‘*None, I assure you. Til 
ever think of him now if is with disgust,” and 
I saw by the flash in hor ayes and the deep. 
ened colour on-her olive cheeks that her words 
were true. : 

Then my idex was only the ‘wild idea of s 
suspicious brain, After all, why should she 
not have had a#lover ; it would be more wonder. 
fal if, possessing such wondrous beanty, she 
had no lovers. Mamma coming ia thea put 
an end alike to our conversation and my 
thoughts, and then we went us to our oo 
rooms to dress for dinner, 

That evening, to my sarpr’se, wa ware all 
standing in the drawing-room «fter dinner, 
when Denzil drew Parsis towards the opea 
window, and when I would have followed, be 
turned to me with a grave, courteous smile, 
saying,— 

“I wish to speak to your sister alone, Gan 
dred.” 

A burning flush rose to my very hair, a fair 
of wounded pride and love, He had neglected 
me sometimes, but never had I offered my com 
pany and been repulsed before, and I felts 
choking sensation in my throat as 1 wondered 
ifthe others had witnorsed that hstle scene, 

It had long ceassd raining, and the ster 
shone. in silver radiance up ia the clearly 
dark sky, so ‘high above oar hesds, and the 
tall trees waved and rustled in the night breea> 
like the sound of distant seas. I could ste 
Persis and my lover standing at the end of the 
terrace, she with upraised pallid face, he with 
grave earnest demeanour stooping over bher.s 
thongh pleadiog for some booa which she 
denied. 

There was @ look of determination on ht 
lovely features, and the beantital red mouth 
was closed, and wore a hard expression [did 
not care to see, She raised her white bands 
suddenly, with a quick, passionate gestureot 
refasal, and he turned impatien'ly away. 

1 could not bear it any longer, aud going over 
to where mamma was sitting playing lool 
whispered to her that I did not feel well, sad 
could not stay up, and then I creps up to a? 
room, where I sat far into the night gazing wilt 
hot, tearless eyes at the deep dar! sky, withis 

bousanda of wonderful lights twinkling aud 
blinking in unsympathetic peanty. 

* * * * 


It was the night of the ball, ani Persia, who 
looked more radiantly beautifal than ever) 
her trailing-silken robes and gleaming je 
wes standing in the contre of the immens? 
ball-room, talking and laughing with a cit 
of admirers, I could not help noticing bet 
perfect sang froid, and thought of my itt 
ball, when I was almost too shy to ans¥er 
even when addressed; bat I conld hear from 
where I stood with Denzii, in thedeep shelté 
ot a bay window, her rich full voice givils 
back jest for jest, quick brizht satlies th® 
caused those around her to jamgh with tra? 
heartiness, 

‘Your sister is looking very lovely 


| night,” remarked, Denzil, carelessly,  liftiog 
| the soft lace cartain aside to gizs out at the 


moonlit landscape, bit I saw bis eyes elave 
towards that merry group ag he contade 
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“ Tere will be 
and he 


sili in spparewe ludifference, 
some broken hearts to-morrow,” 
laughed a little hershly, I thoaght, ’ 

“She is very beautiful,” I replied, ‘* but 
Thope she is not & coquette, as your words 
would imply.” ; : 

‘Indeed, Gundred, I did not wish you to 
take my words in that sense, though at the 
aame time I faucy she is a ccquette,”’ returned 
Denzil, quietly. 

“Well, if she is it is not your affair, unless 
you think she will try to break your heart,” I 
said, sarcastically. 

I felt ashamed when I saw the Icok of sad 
reproach in my lover's eyes. 

Jaat then the band commenced some dreamy 
waltz, that had in its very strain an air of 
Eastern voluptuousnes?, and the surround. 
ings—gaily atiired, lovely women, tall, 
ssiendid men, sweet, fragrant exotics, and 
glittering lights—all tended to scoth my 
rufiled feelings, and a calm, intense joy came 
over me a3.I whirled round tie room, clasped 
tightly in my lovexr’s arms. 

When the dance was finished Denzil Jed me 
to a seat, and them crossed over to where 
Persia stocd, talking to Lord Carlyon, who 
was looking very sulky indeed, and not at- 
tempting in the least degree to entertain bis 

artner, 

“You promised me the next dance,’ I heard 
Denzil say, in his grave voice, and Frank 
Inked ronnd with s bauglity flush on his 
gandsome, debonnaire face. 

“ Of couree I did, Frank; you must have 
the nexi,” she returned, exsily, but, Denzil 
bawed, as he replied quictly,— 

“If you have forgotten, and given it to 
Frank, I can wait until you can give me one 
withoné offence to any one,” aud ho smiled and 
Lal turned away. 

‘“Pardon me, Eisdale, I wonld net have 
Persis guilty of such a ruderesa for the 
world, and 1 daresay it will prove as plea- 
fant to her,” said Prank, in a bitter under. 
toue, a8 he walked away to ths farther end 
of the room, where he stood Isaving against 
* mérble pillar, festooned with bright, 
olorens flowers and dsrk foliage, watching 
the dancers, a dark, augry expression reat- 
ing On his brow, i 

I conld see him well as I gaily went through 
{he mazes of the “Lancers,” and I felt a 
painful choked senaatien in my throat as I 
watched the angry expression change to one 
of positive sorrow ; aud following the direction 
of his eyes I saw Persia and my lover pass 
out.of the ball-room, and down the long wide 
corridor that led to the conservatory. 

‘A kindred fecling makes us wondrous 
kind,” and I longed to speak to hima, to com- 
fort him: if I could; and making some excuse 
tO my partner I crossed to where he stood, 
aud placing my hand on his arm—I felt no 
reserve with him, my almost brother—asked 
him to take me to the conservatory. 

_We paced slowly down the brightly-lit cor- 
ridor, with i's exquisite painted panels and 
priceless statoes, and entered the conservatory 
tu silence, There was a dreamy unreality 
here; the soft musical plash of many fountains 
ioll pleasantly on the ear, and the air was 
alled with rare sweet perfume, intoxicating 
‘ae senees and sending a dreamy langour 
through one’s whola being, He paused beside 
‘glans fern, whose loug graceful fronds bent 
fer out overtha marble pavement, and putting 
Sisshacds on my shoulders, gazed earnestly 
into my face. 

“Do you fail to see it?” he asked, almost 
anguly,“‘or is it the vatural sham, the mask- 
Wearing of a woman?” 
wean 1 cried, “what do you mean? 
Benice TH, tor me tosee? Do you mean 

@ 18 80 young and her beanty 
ry attention; can you blame her if her 

88d Iva littleturned? She is not naturally a 

oquette,” 

we Bipeding words were spoken from my 
Sovestign really only the natural love of 

ThesA which all beautiful women feel. 

c we expect her to be different from 





the rest? I ignored even to myself the too 
evident fact that ehe was now walking in the 
grounds with my lover, leaving her lover’ to 
his own devices. 

“You plead well and plausibly, Gundred,” 
replied Frank ; ‘‘ but I am not alluding to her 
coquetries, and ycu must know that, if you are 
not blind.’’ 

IT am afraid, Frank, you have left your 
usual chivalry at home,’ 1- made answer. 
“ But what, tren, do you complain of ?” 

Iwas determined that no word or lock of 
mine should condemn my sister, whom even 
now I felt was innocent of all blame. Ii 
there was guilt if was Denzil’s, not hers. 

“Why, that Denzil Hisdsale, whom I have 
always taken to be the very soul cf honour, is 
making love to one sister while he is exgaged 
to the other!” be cried, passionately, clenching 
his hands till I thought the knuckles would 
come through the delicate skin, 

I started back in horror at his words, though 
they ouly put into shape the jeulous doubts 
and fears that had been haunting me of late; 
but it seemed so mean, so despicable a thing tu 
imagine @ man guilty oi that my soul shrank 
from the thought. 

“Ob, it could not ba, it cannot te!” I 
moaned, half-alord. ‘Denzil, my love, my 
l:fe, whom I bave thought pure and noble 
above all men~ it surely cannot be!” 

‘*Come ont into the open air, Gundred,’”’ 
muttered Frank, taking me gently by the arm, 
and drawing my sbawl closer rund my 
shoulders. ‘* This place stifles me.” 

We walked about the grounds for scme time 
in moody silence; then by a strange accident 
we turned our steps in the direction cf the 
Lime Avenue. 

As we neared the centre where to the left, 
beneath a grest lime, a seat had been erected, 
with a fanlight, pagoda-like roof, and supported 
by slender pillars, that were now overrun with 
some creeping plaut—a passion flswer I think 
it was—we saw that the seat was cc:upied by 
two persons, and by the light of the mvon i 
could just sa9.that the woman was Persis, 

Tt was no difficult matter to decide who her 
companion was, for had not she and Denzil left 
the house together} Besides, Denzii’s proud 
erect carriage was unmistakable. 

‘‘ Denzil aud Persis,” I murmured. 

‘Look thera; what is the meaning of that 
pretty scene?” cried Frauk, pointing to them, 
and taking no heed of my words. 

‘*T have beén cruelly deceived,” I whisgered. 
‘Bat Frank,’ I added, railyiog all my gene- 
rosity and faith, “are we not judging them 
hastily, Isit utterly impossible for them to 
come for a little stroll without harm being 
made of it? You and I are here tozether, and 
we hold thesame position towards eack other, 
Do we not Frank?” 

‘“Gundred, you are a truc-hearted, brave 
little woman,” he returned taking my hand; 
“bot see, you and I do not indulge in pas- 
sionate embraces such as that I think,’ Le 
added, with grim sternuesi. 

The two had left the pretty Lime Walk seat, 
avd it wasas they reached the open that the 
mau caught Persia to him and he!d her there 
close to his heart. for a few secouds, and then 
they walked away, and were soon lost to view 
in the.glcom of the shadow-giving limes. 

“ Oh, Heaven, my love, my lost love!” I 
moaned, staggering forward, and then the 
earth becamesuddenly dark. 

Lremember thai as I fell I glanced upward, 
where the moan shore s0 serenely in her blue, 
star-gemmed home. I conld see the stars 
twinkling through the quivering leaves as they 
swayed softly in the night sir, and a bright 
silver ray of moonlight fell across Frank's faze 
as-he stooped forward witt outstretched hands, 

When I came to I was lying om the lounge 
in the conservatory with mamma leaning over 
me, her dear face white with anxiety, and 
Frank stood beside her, his face no less white, 
his eyes dark and sombre-looking in their pain, 
his mouth set hard, 

The whole expression of the bright, care- 
‘less; debonair face was alterel,. No one 





could complain of the want af manliness now. 
I wonld have given worlds to have banished 
thet look, but I knew that nothing in this 
world ever could seem the same to him again 
if Persis were false, His. love was. great es 
rine, end my life was ended with the break- 
ing of wy love dream, 

‘©Are you'better, mychild? It was the heat 
cf the bell-rcom,’’ said; mamma, pressing o 
kits on my cheek, ‘‘ You have been over 
fatiguing yourself.” 

I glanced gratefully at Frank. Hechad led 
mamma to believe:that 1 had only just. ein 

be dancers. Ho returned my lock with such 
& grave, sad smile, 

“You can leave her with me now in rerfec* 
safety, Mrs. Sherbourne,” he seid, sud so 
mamma, who was really required as hostess 
left us, turning ‘back to. say,— 

‘*Have you seen Denzil and Persis I 
thought they were in:here,” 

“ No,” xeplied Frank, mechanically, uttering 
a deliberate falsehoods 

We neither of us spoke when we were alone, 
bat sat there with, eyes that saw. not, vor 
staring at the frothing waters cf s fountain 
that stood near, and justas Frank wes about 
to break the silence we heard a light, happy 
ripple of- laughter, and the next moment 
Denzil and Persis entered by the window. 
Denzil glanced sharply at me, ond then 1 sup- 
pose he saw I was not well, for be came across 
| tomy side, and took my hot band in hie own. 

* Tired?” he whispered, lowering his voice 
to that soft tone that wasso dangerously sweet, 
and even thovgh I felt then that he was acting 
& part, my heart beat quicker and my pulses 
leaped, so weak-is woman wheretheloves wit! 
tuch intensity es I did. 

* Yes,” I replied ; then raising my eyes to 
his-face, I added, ** Did. you and Persis erjoy 
your walk in the lime avenus?”’ 

Hetarned deathly white, and catchingatthe 
head. of the lonnge with one. band, puttheatber 
quickly te hisheart. I vassiartledat that grey 
pallor, bat it served only te coufirm mysonbrs. 
And.then his voice—all the sweetness and 
music had gone from it, and wheu be spokeis 
sounded stern, almost barsh. 

* Gondred b’’hecried, catching my hand, “ E 
ewear by-ali:that-istrue and pure on earth, by 
the love L bear you, Persis and I bavenot been 
together thisevening. We met at this end of 
the Jime avenue,: near the house.’’ 

Persis was standing before me with a face +o 
fall of bitter sorrow that. I was puzzled, but 
stiJl we had stern facts to go upon, and 1isi) s 
from the lounge I answered my lover's words. 
“Oh! Denzil! Denzil! Why did you nos 
trust me?” 

“T onn scarcely disbelieve the evidence of 
my own eyes!” I replied, scornfaliy, standing 
before them with flashing eyes, 

I could scarcely speak, for my breath cama 
in short, quick gasps that:stirred the jewels ou 
my bosom, 

‘ You cam believe whatever you please, nc 
swur 1” cxied Persis, ia ler usual ringing 
tones; aud just then the music inthe gress 
ballrcum ceased, and a few moments after 
laughing mer y voices saunded down ths lors 
corridors, and this. put am end‘to cur disens- 
sion. 

We did not again syeals to each other thst 
night, and when. the gneste hadsdepartted, ara 
Persis and I stood alome in the deserted ball- 
room amid a dreary stene of faded flowers, 
torn gloves and:ribbons, with the garish light 
of day struggling through the chinks of the 
venetian blinds, she logked a9 wan and miss- 
rable thet I could not find it in my heart to 
upbraid her then. So we said good-night there, 
and sought our own apartments, 

I felt tired, fatigued, bat not sleepy, and so, 
instead of at once seeRing my couch; I tock 
off my dress and jewels, replacing them by ». 
pale blue robe de chambre, then throwing the 
window open, I knelt on the deep window-eas 
and gazed out at the slowly waking earth. 

Tue ‘sun was just beginning to rise, and a 
faint pink glow showed in the sky above tha 
| tall pinestin the wocd beyond’ the river; *t>o 
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birds had just awakened, and were bidding each 
other good-morning in perky, piping twitterings 
as they fluttered to and fro in the beautiful old 
trees, 

A drowsy hum of insect life was in the air 
too, and gradually the sun rose over the pine- 
wood, changing the dull grey of the morning 
sky to a deep gold, that faded and blended im- 
perceptibly with the rich crimson light that 
sank low behind the dark mass of trees, and 
as gradually a feeling of peace stole into my 
heart then I rose, shutting out the glorious pio- 
ture with the heavy silken curtains, I sought 
my couch, 





OHAPTER IV. 
A SISTER'S TREACHERY, 


ts om what explanation have you to give 
me ” 

My voice was hard, cold, unyielding as was 
my heart. How else could I feel towards this 
too much worshipped sister, who had repaid 
my love and trust with such cruel treachery— 
treachery of the worst kind ; for I knew that 
she loved Frank, and that she was merely 
playing with my lover's feelings, trying to win 
him from me for the mere love of coquetry. 
That mocking reply of hers on the previous 
night had put her conduct in quite a different 
light to me. 

She was reclining on a soft velvet lounge in 
the morning-room, a picture of graceful ease. 
There was no guilty flash on her proud face, 
no change with the exception of a slight pallor, 
which added to rather than detracted from her 
marvellous beauty. 

Leaning her head back more easily against 
the soft cushion she regarded me steadily for 
a@ few moments, ere she replied. 

‘* What explanation is needed, my pretty 
sister? Do you know:that I have never seen 
you look so well in anything as you do in that 
= blue robe? and then excitement suits you. 

ou calm, statue-like women always look well 
when roused,” 

This was all uttered in a languid tone, as 
she reclined there, with a soft smile hoverin 
round the scarlet mouth, one delicate, jewell 
hand toying carelessly with the fringe of the 
cushion on which her dark head rested. 

Bhe looked so cool, so carelessly indifferent, 
that for a moment my heart pulses stood 
etill, and I felt that I could kill her as she lay 
there, in her nonchalant beauty, with that 
smile upon her face, 

“ Persis!”’ I cried, onately, ‘Is your 
pe —_ of stone — you can lie there, 
with a smile on your knowing that 
have ruined my life?” ' . is 

“ Ruined your life!” she echoed, lifting her 
eyebrows and altering her position, so that she 
could lean her head upon her hand. “TI fail 
to see it,” 

** And not only mine, but that of one of the 
truest and best men it will ever be your lot to 
know,” I went on ; “ for if ever woman broke 
@ man’s heart you have broken Frank's,” 

“Broken Frank’s heart! How?” 

Ah, now she was moved. A startled look 
came over the smiling face, and she rose to a 
sitting position, putting out_her hands to me, 
as though in supplication. 

‘*How have I broken Frank’s heart?” she 
repeated, There was no carelessness in those 
piteous, quivering tones. I felt rejoiced for a 
moment, and then my better nature asserted 
itself. She, too, suffered from her folly, She 
was greatly in fault, but she had her punish- 
= and somy reply was spoken in a gentler 

“Do you not know that we saw you and 
Denzil in the lime aven: oor 

P Baw me oa y last evening? 

“ Yes, I wish you would not keep repea 
my words, We saw you both sitting eating 
seat there, saw him draw you to him!” 

“ Hush, you are sure it was I?” 

a. hoe & oe look of determination on 
pale face, as she rose and stood befor 
proud, erect, ee 

“TI could, we could scarcely both be mis. 





taken,” I faltered, my conviction a little shaken 


by her manner. 

‘*My dear suspicious old sister, you were 
both mistaken,” and, as she stooped and kissed 
me, that enchanting smile broke over her lovely 
countenance, chasing away the hard look from 
the mouth, the shadow from the dusky eyes. 
“But,” I urged, ‘your dress, Frank and 
| ae 

“‘ Nay, dear, I swear that I never went near 
the lime avenue with Denzil,” she said, 
earnestly. 

* You left the ball-room together.” 

** And he wént to the smoking-room, I on the 
terrace to look at the moon.” 

It was hard to disbelieve the evidence of my 
own senses, harder still to doubt my sister’s 
honesty. Yet, when I left her some few 
minutes later, as I beheld Frank’s well-known 
figure coming along the pathway, I felt a 
strange misgiving at my heart. 

There was something more here than could 
be seen on the’surface, and I could not read 
between the lines. 

There are wheels within wheels, and I felt 
that some unseen wheel was turning the couree 
of our lives in a drear, miserable direction. 

Frank’s young face wore such &@ grave, sad 
expression when I met him in the hall. He 
greeted me with a smile though, and held out 
his hand, but he did not speak, 

“ You will find Persis alone in the morning- 
room,” I said, laying my hand on his arm. 
“She has explained our absurd mistake, 
Frank.” 

A pleased smile flashed all over his face at 
my words, and it lingered there even when he 
opened the door of the room where my sister 
awaited his coming. 

I had not seen Denzil yet. He was staying 
with us, but I had asked to have my chocolate 
in my own room; s0 it was with a mingled 
feeling of pleasure and pain that I met him 
when I joined those assembled in the library. 

** Will you come for a stroll with me, Gun- 
dred?” said Denzil, putting his hand on my 
shoulder and gazing into my upraised eyes 
with an earnest, intent gaze. ris 

“ Yes, Denzil, with pleasure, I wish to speak 
to you particularly,” I ‘replied, and in a few 
moments we started, ‘ 

‘* Now, what is it you have to say to me?” 

Denzil paused beside a tall rose-bush, on 
which some bright raindrops oo like 
tiny jewels, for we had had a slight shower in 
the early morning, and waited with that 
quiet, grave manner I knew so well for my 
answer. 

‘“We were both mistaken—Frank and I. 
Persis was not in the lime avenue last 
night.’’ 

“Did she tell you that herself, with her own 
lips?” and as he put the question my lover’s 
face grew sterner. 

** She did, Denzil, but why do you ask?” I 
replied, a vague pain stealing into my heart. 

*“ Oh, I do not know,” he said, putting his 
hand, with that sudden, quick movement [had 
often noticed of late, to his left side. 

** Are you vexed with me, Denzil?” I asked, 
wistfully raising my face to his, 

There was no one to see that mute appeal 
for the kiss he had not given me, and I was in 
the wrong. The longing for peace between us 
was so great I felt as though my ‘heart would 
burst, and still he stood there with that grave 
look on his loved face, over which had crept a 
grey — stealing all the life from it. Oh, 
would he never forgive my unjust suspicions ? 

He held out his arm as though with the in- 
tention of leading me back to the house, saying 
as he did so,— 

“T am glad you and your sister have come 
toan understanding. It is not a pleasant 
sight to see sisters quarrel.” 

“ Denzil, my love!’ I cried out in despair, 
all my natural timidity and reserve vanishin 
at the dread thought of losing him. “ Wi 
you not forgive me?” and stooping forward, 
he had sank down on a seat near the rose-bush, 
I pressed my lips to his in a soft sweet kiss. 

That kiss seemed to rouse all the old love, 





for his face flushed, his eyes brightened, and] 
felt his heart beat in quick heavy throbs 
against my own as he caught me to him with 
passionate exclamation. : 

And so we were once more reconciled, but] 
noticed that Denzil appeared ill at ease all 
that day, and Persis was not at all herself, 
Those wild, almost boisterous spirits did not 
deceive me if they did others. There wa 
something amies in my pretty innocent sister's 
life, but what I could not gaess. Would Heaven 
Ihad been given the power, os 

7 _ . 

A dark, clear, moonless night, the starg 
shining in their usual brilliancy up in the 
sky, but lending no light to the calm, slumber. 
ing earth. No sound save the occasional chirp, 
chirp of some grass insect, and the gentle lap, 
lap of the dark broad river against the grassy 
sloping banks, 

Yes, there was another sound, the swif 
rush of the night wind through the tall pine 
and ancient funereal firs and elms, sweeping 
first with a cold, quick current over me, then 
dying away in a softs murmur, somewhere 
among the flattering leaves. I could feel the 
gentle caress of the willows as they bent and 
rastled and whispered to the rippling river, 
touching my head ever'so softly now and agai 
as I walked along filled with sad forebodings, 

I had come out here to meet Denzil, who 
had gone over to Caen Wood Towers, and it 
was long past the time ke had told me to expect 
him at, but I still lingered, hoping that he 
wouldcome. Presently my steps led me across 
the bridge that spanned the river, and I found 
myself on the verge of the whispering pine 
wood, and paused a moment to listen to the 
sound I loved so well, the wind ge om 
strong soft gusts, like an wolian harp, through 
the long branches of the tall trees, between 
whose branches, too, I could see thestars gleam- 
ing in their far-off home. 

As I stood there, a dark figure against still 
darker surrourdings, I heard voices some 
distance off, and fancying it was Denzil re 
turning with a friend. I harried forward, but! 
came to a standstill before I had gones 
hundred yards into the dusky tree shadowel 
wood, for it was a woman’s voice, full-tone 
and clear, that of my sister Persis, whom I hai 
supposed lying down in her own room, that 
was borne to me on the fresh night gale—ani 
her companion was Denzil! I saw his fac 
blanched to deathly grey pallor, and heard his 
voice changed almost beyond recognition, but 
my lover's voice beyond all denial, 

** Persis, in pity hear my prayer. It isnotfo 
myself alone that I ask you to do this, but il 
it goes on it will ruin more lives than one; ifit 
ends now, only one will suffer.” 

They could not see me as I pressed forwari, 
I wore a dark green velvet robe, and the thict 
trunks of the trees screened me from thet 
view, and the soft moss did not betray my 
footsteps. Perhaps it was the act of a meal 
mind to play eavesdropper, but my excuse lay 
in the fact that I had been deceived more that 
once. I would not give them the chance of ® 
doing again. 

What could Denzil mean by those word 
spoken in that low, concentrated, passions 
voice? They could have but one agen 74 
tion. He was pleading for her love, and shé 
what would her answer be, I wondered? The 
her voice fell slowly on the silence that 
succeeded his prayer, daring which I could 
hear my own heart beating so only thatI 
drawn back in fear that they would hear it. 

“How can I grant your request? I 
him so, Denzil. I love him so. How cal 
Oh, how can I?” 

She threw her hands out, then covered het 
face and sobbed—oh, so bitterly. Strang 
words those. What did they mean? 

did not sound like the reply to a lover's pi 
posal, and yet what construction could I pl! 
upon their actions ? 

“You must see that it cannot go on like this 
There must come an end sooner or latef, 
replied Denzil, and now his voice sounded 

d and harsh, 
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“Let me know some joy. “| | me, Denzil. 
1 would do much for your sake, but leave me 
in peace & little longer, and then I will give 


le was low and sad, and I saw the 
peantiful proud head droop wearily towards 


‘Persis, you will do this. I have your 
promise,” he exclaimed, eagerly, as he put his 
arm round her. 

“J promise,” she whispered. 

In my utter misery I forgot where I was, for- 

ot that I was an eavesdropper, everything, 
save that those two who should have been my 
dearest friends stood before me convicted of 
the foulest deceit and falsehood, and in my 
excitement I stooped forward. 

My feet coming in contact with a bush of 
isurel recalled my wandering senses, and, turn- 
ing, Iran with the fleetness of a hunted hare 
back to the house, nor paused until I reached 
my own apartment, where, after locking the 
door, I sank down on a lounge in a paroxysm 
of wild, tearless agony. 

Then after a time I grew calmer, and, sit- 
ting up, I endeavoured to think out this 
strange mystery. Why should Persis give 
up her lover at Denzil’s request if she had 
no love to give him? 

I sat there with my hands pressed tightly 
to my throbbing temples, a strange, numbed, 
faint feeling stealing over me, trying to collect 
my thoughts, that would wander away to the 
first evening of my lover’s return, when all 
earth seemed so bright; then to the night of 
the ball, and so to this most miserable evening, 
and there I came to a standstill. 

Try as I would I could not solve the 
mystery ; and so, with a deep sigh, I rose, and 
ringing the bell told my maid to excuse me to 
mamma and our guests, as I was very tired 
after my walk, 

I had fully made up my mind to one thing, 
that to-morrow should end all, that the 

ement between me and Denzil must be 
broken off. This determination was arrived at 
when my — began to assert itself; and so 
on the following morning I sought an inter- 
view with the man I had thought pure and 
noble above all men, 

Never shall I forget my feelings as I stood 
beside the still, clear lake, looking away over 
‘the far green hills, struggling for strength to 
speak my words proudly, yet quietly. 

The lilies, with their golden and white cups, 
swayed gently among their dark leaves as a 
cool, fresh breeze swept across from the hills, 
and sent the water in a thousand ripples up 
over the fern strewn, grassy banks, There was 
@ calmness in the air; a peacefal, never-to-be- 
forgotten day it was, with the soft peacefulness 
of twittering birds and drowsy humming in- 
sects, the gentle whisper of bending, graceful, 
quivering reeds and weeping willows. 

A faint, misty haze rested over the distant 

, and the sweet, low sound of church bells 
was wafted to us as we stood there facing each 
other, alone with our ows thoughts and 
sorrows, 

Tloved him even now. Such love as I had 
given him could not be quelled in a moment; 
though the deep respect, the veneration, I 
— Say, were gone, the love still remained, 
and I could have cried aloud to die ere I spoke 
the words that meant something worse than 
- to me. 

roke the silence at last, suddenly, ab- 
tuptly; if I had stayed to choose my words I 
think I should have fainted. ° 

Denzil, this must come to an end,” I 

He had put his arm round me, and 
e ’ 
— my head down on to his breast, and the 
° ch thrilled me 88 no other touch ever had 

ever would again; but this very weakness 
pe me st h (s0 contradictory is human 
sapeslt = . meee words; and so, drawing 

£0 
hue aly, lh Matinee ne I spoke them 
ies a stew very pale at my words, and put his 


to his heart, a habit of hi l 
noticed of late, staf ealeenarer nie 





“What must come to an end?” he as ked 
staring at me with pain-widened eyes. 

‘This nonsense, Denzil. You cannot pos- 
sibly wish our engagement to continue, seeing 
that you love my sister,” I replied, almost 
jestingly. 

I felt quite hysterical, and could have 
langbed aloud. Now that the ice was broken, 
a wild, passionate longing came over me to 
appear calm andcold. . 

* Gundred, what has made you so in different, 
80 suspicious?” he cried. “Why have you 
altered so lately?” i? 

“ Why have / altered?” I repeated. ‘‘ It is 
you who are changed, I—Heaven help me!— 
I love you still.” 

And then I paused; in my bitter pain and 
sorrow I had forgotten my woman’s pride, and 
in my mortification a great calmness came to 
me, and when he spoke I even smiled, coldly 
and restrainedly, but still I smiled. 

**Then, if you love me, why break our en- 
gagement? Nay, not a word of Persis; that 
is a paltry excuse.” 

“ Did I say I loved you still? That was a 
mistake. I meant the remembrance of what 
has been still has power to move me. But I 
think it is scarcely proper to allow things to 
go on as they now stand,” I said coldly, re- 
garding him with an icy, fixed expression, 
though the blood was coursing madly through 
my veins, and my heart throbbed almost to 
suffocation, 

‘* Gundred, you speak in riddles ; cannot you 
be straightforward for once ; but, there, I sup- 
pose it is asking an impossibility of a woman !” 
he cried, taking my cold hand in his, and gazing 
into my face with the old gaze ; but now his eyes 
were dim with pain, and that grey pallor had 
overspread his working features. 

‘I saw you and Persis in the wood last even- 
ing, and heard part of your conversation, quite 
enough to show me how deeply deceit is rooted 
in man’s natore. Could you not have come 
to me and honestly said, ‘My love has flown 
from you, it is your sister whom I wish to 
marry?’ I would gladly have released you 
from an irksome bondage; but no, it caused 
you less annoyance and trouble to make love 
to us both; and again, I daresay, it tickled 
your manly vanity to hear me tell my love.” 

‘* Hush !” 

Denzil had stood with folded arms and down- 
bent head while I poured forth this torrent of 
words in calm, even tones. His face had be- 
come very quiet, and only by the twitching of 
the firm mouth beneath the silken moustache 
could I see how he was moved. 

But I went on pitilessly, still in that calm 
measured voice that even to my own ears 
sounded cruel ; but he had shown no pity to me, 
why should I sparehim? So heeding not that 
word in which I felt there breathed a world of 
agony I covtinued. 

‘tAnd so whenI come to you andask why 
you bave behaved so, you would even then try 
to cozen me into the beliefthat Iam mistaken. 
You men cannot forego one little of what you 
consider your rights— the right to make 
woman’s heart a toy to amuse you when other 
pleasures cloy—noble pastime, truly !”’ 

‘‘Gundred, Gundred, hear me!” he cried, 
taking a step forward, and raising his right 
hand to the blue-grey sky above our heads, 
from which the sun shone down in pale-strag- 
gling beams. A stray shaft fell athwart his 
face as he lifted his eyes, so dark with bitter 
sorrow ; and looking at him standing there, so 
noble-looking, so fall of grand proud manhood, 
I wondered how such things could be, how one 
to all ontwafd seeming so pure, 80 true, could 
be so base at heart. 

‘‘T am listening,” I returned, quietly. 

‘‘ Gundred, I swear by the love I bear you— 
oh, darling ! do not smile so scornfully—that I 
have never spoken one word of love to Persis. 
Ask her. There she comes, ask her! She 
must in justice explain!” 

He spoke with feverish haste, and hurried 
forward, and, turning, I saw Persis coming 
slowly towards us, a bright smile playing 





round her full red lips, and dancing in her 
great black eyes. 

‘‘In meroy’s name, Persis, explain to Gun- 
dred that our meeting in the wood yesterday 
was a mere accident, and not the assignation 
. lovers,” I heard him say, and then I joined 

em. 

“What is it you wish me to say?” she 
asked, languidly, letting her long dark lashes 
rest on her crimsoning cheeks. 

My lover glanced surprisedly at her, as he 
answered impatiently,— 

“Do not trifle, Persis. Did I atk you to 
meet me in the wood yesterday for the purpose 
of declaring my love to you? Did I speak one 
word of love?” 

‘*Then why seek a secret meeting?” I in- 
terrupted. 

“Gundred, I did not intend to meet your 
sister until I dis—’” he paused here, and I 
waited for my sister's reply. 

Persis turned her dusky eyes slowly on me, 
and then a look of intelligence. I cannot quite 
explain the look flashed into them. She was 
so regally beautiful, so different to any woman 
I had ever seen before that even I, a woman, 
was fascinated by her loveliness. Could I 
blame Denzil? : 

o You do not wish me to repeat ali our con- 
versation, surely,” she said, lifting her white 
lids, then drooping them again, with a faint 
shyness in her manner. 

I felt the meaning in her words, and glanced 
straight at Denzil, who clutched at a wavin 
branch of the willow, opened his lips as i 
about to speak, then closed them again, star- 
ing the while at my sister, with a look almost 
of horror in his dark eyes. 

“ Persis has given you an answer,” I said, 
coldly. 

“Well, he did not ask me to come to the 
wood with the express dstermination of mak- 
ing love to me; of that I am assured,’’ replied 
Persis, with a rippling merry laugh. 

‘**You have told me all I wish to hear,” I 
returned. “This is the end of all,” and, as I 
spoke, I slipped my engagement ring off m 
finger and placed it in Denzil’s hand, an 
turned away, leaving all that is brightest and 
best on earth behind me—youth, love, and 
happiness. The future lay before me—a wild, 
drear, barren waste, the cold waste of a love- 
less, disappointed, spoiled life. 


((To be concluded in our next.) 








Tue world deals good-naturedly with good- 
natured people; and I never knew a sulky 
misanthropist who quarrelled with it,but it was 
he, and not it, that was in the wrong. 


Waat 1s Trxwakz?—Many people still think 
tinware is pure tin, and astonishment is often 
depicted on the countenances of the unsophis- 
ticated, when told that only from two to six 
parts in a hundred of a piece of tin-plate is 
pure tin, the rest being sheet iron or steel, and 
the tin only a thin coating. The process of 
coating iron plates with tin was first invented 
in Bohemia, or Silesia, in the fore part of the 
seventeenth century; but, like everything 
else in those times, the process was very crude, 
The iron plates at that time were prodaced by 
hammering, and of course varied much 
thickness, and seldom exceeded six or eight 
inches in width and length ; these plates were 
heated, dipped in water, mixed with wood-ash, | 
then polished by scrubbing them by hand with 
sand, covered with a greasy substance and 
dipped into molten tin, On account of the 
uneven surface of the iron plates, a heavy coat- 
ing of tin—from fifteen to twenty poundg.per 
handred pounds of iron—was neceseary to 
produce a bright appearance. The plates that 
were made in those times were very costly, 
and were mostly worked into cuirasses for 
warriors, ornaments for church steeplez, and 
occasionally into vessels for family use; but 
the latter were so expensive that a piece would 
be kept as a valeable inheritance by severa 
generations, 
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FACETLA. 
Usprerossrsstnc Old Bachelor :—“ And why 
@a you think I ought to get married, Miss 
Mabel? ’” Misa Mabel (aged twelve) :—*‘* Oh, 
you look as if you needed somebody to take 
care of you and—Oh, goodness, you didn’t 
think I said that to lead you on, did you?” 

“« Waar aila your arm?” said Major Solfirth 
to Captain MsSwisp, yesterday. “I was shot 
with a toy pistol” ‘ What! and live to tell 
the sad tale? Great goodness, man, how did 
you escapes instant death?” ‘The boy who 
tired the thing was cross-eyed.”’ 

_* Yas,” said the young clergyman, “I have 
always said to myself I would marry that.girl 
it L could, and nowl am goingtodoit. But 
it is to avother [cllow she is to be wedded, I 
am sorry to say. The only cousolation I get 
out of the affair will be the fee.” 

A xounc man who had been goivg with a 
gic for some time, and had made her several 
presente, asked her one day if she would accept 
» puppy. He wasawfully wild wheasbe replied 
that ber mother had told her, if he proposed to 
her, to say no. 

Two ladies belonging to the upper-ten 
division:ot Austin society met one day. Said 
one s—“ Have you heard that Mrs. B. died last 
uight?’? **No, biess me! Is thaveo? That's 
tuo bad. Why, she owed me a@ visit!” ex- 
claimed the other. 

“Way is your teacher sosevere with you 
She-seems apleasant sort of maiden Jady,” ob- 
served a mother to her complainiug little 
d3ughter jast from schoo). “I don’t know, 
manmms,” was the reply; ‘but she doesn’t 
reem to remember s0 far back as when she was 
# child,” 

A country gentleman made a rockery in 
front of his house, in which he planted rome 
rare and beautiful ferns, and, havivg put up 
the following notice, found it more efficient and 
fess expensive than sprivg gons or man-traps. 
The fear-inspiring inscription was: ‘‘ Beggars 
beware—Scolopendriums and Polypodiumsare 
set bere!” 

Some of his neighbours thought the editor 
was ostentatious when he had his occupation 
ns well as his name engraved on his door-plate, 
Bat they were mistaken. It was simply done 
#3 @ protection against burglars. Toe editor 
well knew that no burglar, if he understood 
nis business, would wastes his time going 
through a house occupied by a newspaper 
man. 

A cREDULOUS conntryman went tothe clergy- 
manu Of his parish, and told him, with great 
symptoms of consternation, that he had seen a 
goost. ‘Where did you see it?” was the 
question, ‘‘ Why,’ said Diggory, ‘‘as I was 
xaing along, sir, by the charch, rigut up sgainst 
vhe wall, I sees the ghost.” “In what shape 
did it appear?” ‘‘For all the world like a 
great donkey.’ “Go home, and hold your 
tongue,” said the clergyman, “for yon area 
timid creature, aud have been only frightened 
by your own shadow.” 


Saxe Osticenp H1u,—Edwin Booth was once 
playing Petruchio with an actress who was 
sonsiderably larger than himself, and he 
thought she let go the whip too readily when, as 
Petruchio, he wrested it from the hand of 
Katharine, $0, after the play was over, he 
vaid, “ You must hold on to the whip with 
more firmness to-morrow night. Grasp it as 
hard as you can; I'l get it away from you, 
never fear.” The next performance of Shake- 
speare’s Taming of the Shrew came, and the 
melancholy-eyed tragedian, who, for the nonce, 
was essaying comedy, attempted to take the 
instrament of flegellation from his female 
“support.” It wasnouse. She held on to it 
with » grasp of iron, and the audience soon 
begam to see the joke, and applauded the 
actress'totheecho. Finally, out of pure good- 
nature, she unloosed her hold, and the play 
proceeded, When the curta'n fell, ths actor 
hd no further advice to give, ; 





—— 





A sNrax Turzr caughtin a dwelling escaped 
hy saying that he was a phvsician who had 
been calied to the house. Tae people were 
dreadfully frightened. Wheu they took him 
for a thief they feared for their valnables ; bat 
when he said he wasa physician they trembled 
for their lives. 

Frrexpty. Feruryins Cocnsrt,—Madame 
Hrnat quotes this charming mot which Gautier 
once addressed to her: ‘When you wish to 
appear beautiful and attractive, cousult your 
best lady friend,’show her all your dresses, ask 
ber to select the oae you should wear, and then 
chcese auother. 

Ax eccentric old gentleman placed in a 
field on his estate a board with the following 
generous offer painted thereon: ‘ I will give this 
to any one who is contented.’’ It was not long 
before he had an applicant, “ Well, my man, 
are you a contented fellow?” ‘Yes, sir— 
very.” ‘Then why do you want my field?” 
The applicant did not wait to reply. 


An elegantly-dressed yonwg Jady recently 
entered arailway-carriage in Paris where there 
were three or four gentlemen, one of whom was 
lighting a cigar. Observing her, with the 
characteristic politeness of a Frenchman, he 
asked her if smoking would incommode her. 
She replied, “I do not know, sir. No gentle- 
man has ever smoked in my presencs,”’ 


A youne tenor obtained a hearing before % 
director of one of the proviucial theatres, He 
sang, bat the mauager stopped him at the end 
of three or fonr notes. ‘* Very well,’ he said, 
‘*leave me your address,andI will think of 
you if itshoald happen——” ‘‘ What do you 
mean by ‘ifit should happen’?’”’ interrupted 
the young tenor. ‘' Why, if my theatreshould 
burn——”’ “ Well?” ‘*I should engage you to 
ery ‘Fire,’ 

A Fatt Ovr.—A teacher asked a bright 
little girl the other day what country was 
opposite to us on the globe. “I don't know, 
sir,’ was the reply. ‘ Well, now,” pursued 
the teacher, “ if I were to bore a hole through 
the earth, and you were to goin at this end, 
where wceuld you come ont?” “Out of the 
hole, sir,’’ said the pupil, in triumph, 

Barr.—In a recent speech at Calcutta, Pro- 
fessor Monier Williams pointed out that some 
of the inscriptions at the exhibition there were 
liable to be misunderstood, as, for instance, 
that under an image of Bali. This god is ac- 
counted the prince of darkness, the despot of 
the infernal regions ; and the Indian cataloguer 
has labelled him “The King of the Nether- 
lands.” 

Comuon Law anv Equity.—‘“ Pray, my lord,” 
said a gentleman of a late respected and rather 
whimsical judge, ‘‘ what is the difference he- 
tween Common Law and Equity Courts?” 
“ Very little in the end,” replied his lordship ; 
‘* they only differ so far as time is concerned. 
At Common Law you are done for at once— 
in Equity you are not so easily disposed of. 
The former is a bullet, which is instantaneonsly 
and most charmingly effective, The latter is 
an angler’s hook, which plays with its victim 
before it kills it, The one is prassic acid—the 
other landanum,” 

Sous fanny stories are told about a leader 
in society here who prides herself on her 
affability, and it’s about as agreeable as chalk- 
and-water is for milk. Sailing—she never 
seems to walk like any other human being— 
throngh a crowded salon, she met a lady whom 
she saluted with the much talked-of affability, 
She inquired after her health, and then said, 
with much interest, ‘‘ How is your husband?” 
The inquiry was met with the response that 
he had been dead for two years, Then there 
was any amount of condolence expressed and 
au revoir said, Aout half-an-hour later they 
met again in the supper-room ; to the surprise 
of every one the same questions were asked, 
when the inquiry “How is your husband? ” 
came, the little lady, equal to the emergency, 
quietly answered, “ Stili dead!” and walked 
away. Icaving the would-be leader in society 
to reilect on the advantages of a good memory. 








*\ Arn'T you ashamed of yourself to fightwith 
a boy £0 much smalicr than yourself? I really 
can’t understand it,’ said a clerics] looking 
gentleman to a big boy who was imposing og 
asmall one, “So you can't undersmnd jt?” 
retorted the young rufiian, impudently, « No, 
Ican't.” ‘‘ Well, then, why do yon meddlg 
with things you don’t understand?” 


‘*T can’t carry this bundle,” said a wife tp 
her husband, “I can't,” the husband replieg 
‘‘for I have to carry two children.” ‘Bot 
you ought to have some consideration for me," 
the wife continued ; ‘* you must think I amy 


waggon.” ‘‘Ob, no, my dear, I don’t think 
you are ® waggon, A waggon holds its 
tongue.” 


“TI map hardly entered the room,” said 
he, with a tremulous voica, “when a mish 
suddenly gathered before my eyes. I was up. 
able to see an inch infront of me. I hearj 
the murmur of voices, and then—” * Yo 
fainted!” quickly putin hisfriend. “No;] 
wiped the frost off my glasses.” 


Mire:—“ It’s the Irish that does all thein- 
vinting in these dsys, sure.” Jonathan; 
“Trish be hanged! The Irish don’t invenj 
anything to speak of. Americans invent 
everything.” Mike:—'‘Thin, perhaps, yez 
can tell me why the Irishman's name, Pat, is 
always next to the date on all new inventions, 
Not an American name can you find on one % 
all, at all,”’ 

Two students who were not rolling in wealth 
used to go each morning in turn to bay pro. 
visions forthe day. One day he whoss tum 
it was to make the purchase had scarcely pat 
two cutlets upon the table before the cat 
grabbed one and ran away with it. “Ah!” 
said he to his friend, ‘‘the cat has run away 
with your cutlet!” 

A Dovpte Fanzt,—A gentleman resident in 
Edinburgh, whose personal dimensions were 
somewhat similar to those of Falstaff, was hh 
the habit, when travelling by coach, to secure 
half the ‘inside’ of the vehicle for himeelf. 
Having’a new servaut, he sent him one day to 
book him for a neighbouring town. The maa 
returned with the following pleasing intelli. 
gence: ‘* There weren’t two places inside left, 
sir, so I took one ia and another out!” 


An English gentleman, being at a brilliast 
assembly of the ¢ite of Vienna recently, was 
much annoyed at the cosduct of a distinguished 
lady of that city, who amused herself ands 
small circle of friends by saying smart, bu 
generally uncourteous, things to him ani 
others, ‘** By-the-way,’’ added she, ‘* how isit 
that your countrywomen speak Frenc2 so uy 
imperfectly? We Austrians use it with th 
same freedom as if it were our own native 
tongue.” “Madam,” retorted he, but with 
the blandest manner possible, ‘‘I know not, 
unless it be that the i'rench army have nd 
been twice to our capital to teach it as they 
have at yours.” 


Returneryp, with Toanxs.—A literary mad, 
possessor of the learned degree of doctor, 
used to take hia mid-day refection at % 
well-known {cafe in the French capital, Os¢ 
wet day the place was less fully attended thao 
usual), and the miserable state of the weather 
induced most of the visitors to seek thelt 
various employments as speedily as possible 
When proceeding to follow their example, the 
learned doctor was astonished to find, in plas 
of bis shabby and weather-beaten head covet 
ing, » new hat, shiving with sparkling 
brilliancy. He could only attributs this quast 
magical change to the delicate attention 
some friend, and hastened to display ¢ 
scquisition, with no little pride, to his family. 
The next day a young man accosted him atti? 
café, and politely said :—‘‘ Doctor, allow met 
claim my hat and apologiza for the apparel? 
mistake, The fact was, however, I had ? 
umbrella, and you had one, I did not knov 
what to do to prevent my new hat from 
spoilt in the rain, and a31I knew yours cot 
not'be maze worse than it is, I borrowedli 
and now return it with thanks.” 
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SOCIETY. 

Tar children of the Dake and Dashess of 
Ejisbargh bave arrived at Deeside, and will 
ray daring the summer rronths at Abergeldy 
Maing. Is ia understood that ths Dake and 
Dachess will reside duriog the shooting seston 
at Brkbail, 

Ir ig annoanead that one of the first acts of 
+he Princs of Wales after the resamption of 
his padlic daties, which have been interrupted 
py the death of his brother, will ba the opening 
efithe City of London Technical College at 
Sonth Kensington. 

Tas warriage of Lientevant-Colonel Arthur 
Campbell Walker, of Her Majesty’s Body 
Gaard, with Mre. Mowbray, took place on the 
hh iast. at Hove Caurch, Brighton. The 
wetting breakfast was given at the residence 
«¢ Viscount and Viscountess Ashbrooke, the 
latter being the sister of the bride. 

A wirrtics will shortly take place batween 
Mc. Edmund Maxwell Ssuart, son of the Hon, 
Yenty Maxwell Stuart, of Traquair, aud the 
Hoa. Mary Aune Conatable Max vell, youngest 
daughter of the late Lord Herries, 


Taz two sons of the Kicg of Greece are 
laaving home for a longstay. Tae yoang-r, 
Prince Georg, wiil ba onterel ada cade! inthe 
naval service of Denmark; the elder son, the 
Cown Prince, will become a student in law, 
scisnes and politics at the Berlin Usiversity. 

Tat Maori Kiog Tawhiao is one of the 
lesser ions of the Loudon season. He and his 
suite have attracted considerable attention 
daricg their perezrinations through the metro- 
polis. The king and his suite are baautifally 
tattooed in the most approved style. 


THe home-coming of the elder daughter of 
Mr. Crawshay Bailev, with her husband, Mr. 
Gordon Canning, from theie wedding tour was 
made the occasion of great rejoicings at Aber- 
gaveuny, and inthesurrounding neighbourhood. 
The traia bearing the newly-married couple 
was eagerly awaited by literally thovsands of 
friends, and on alighting, Mr, aud Mrs. Can- 
ning had quite a royal reception, 

Tbe entira town was profusely decorated, 
and the utmost enthusiasm, thoroughly ac- 
sountel for by the immense popularity of so 
prominent @ man as Mr. Crawshay Bailey, 
prevailed. The festivities at Maindiff Court 
were coutinaed during the remaiader of the 
day, and terminated with a great display of 
liceworks, 

In ts stated that the Prince:a Louise ie to 
exetite the statue of the Qusen, which is the 
oaly thing remaining to be placed in the west 
fromtof Lichfield Cathedral, to complete the 
reatorations so ably carried out by the dean. 

A very elegant costume was worn recently 
by wyoung widow on the occasion of her second 
marriage, It was composed of silver-grey, 
shot with white corded silk, train, and bodics, 
cver a shot pink and grey sat'n broché petticoat ; 
the pattern on the front breadth, in water- 
lilies and grass, was outlined in opal beads, 
which had a charming eftect; over a wreath 
of real water-lilies and grass was thrown in 
etacetal folds a plain taille veil. As the hair 
13 2OW Worn so high, it is somewhat difficult to 
arrange the orthodox wreath of orange blos- 
80m, which is often dispensed with, the veil 
being fastened with pearl or diamond stars, or, 
when jawels are not available, with filagree 
Silver arrows, butterilies, or stars. 

,At this season bridesmaids’ dresses are more 
o.ten than not made of cream, ivory, or pearl- 
aa with natural flowers of brilliant hues. 
thoes, Pretty effect may be prodaced where 

8 ate twelve bridesmaids by having all the 
pe of cream-coloured Indian silk, muslin, 
founes —_ six of the wearers should have 
Pr | of the field and hedgerow, and the 

sax garden and cultivated flowers, The 
bets —— maidens should wear fancy straw 
pr immed with bouquets; their companion 

» ama laze bonnets, covered with flowara. 





STATISTICS. 


Tse Worrn’s Waters.—A work by Dr. O:to 
Krummel, of Gottingen, gives the following 
calculations of the extent of the diiferent sexs 
of the globe : Atlantic Ocean, +!,£20,168 square 
toiles; Pacific Ocean, 99,7{7,17 square miles ; 
Indian Ocean, £5 152,040 square miles ; Arctic 
Osean, 9,131.294 square miles, of which an 
area of 663,249 sqnare miles is covered by 
Hudson's Bay, and 7,715 square miles by the 
White Sea; Antarctic Ocean, 12,695,235 square 
miles. The Australian Sea covers 5,112,491 
square miles; Mediterranean, 1,75) 029 square 
miles ; Red Sea, 278,944 square miles; Persian 
Gulf, 116,847 square miles. Of those bodies 
of water which may be termed coast seas, the 
North Sea has a superficial extent of 339,526 
square miles; the Irish Sea, 12520 square 
miles; Japan Sea. 647,170 square miles; 
Okhotsk Sea, 931717 square miles; Behring 
Sea, 1,440 338 square miles; Sea of California, 
103,678 equare miles, Dr. Krummel estimates 
that the total sea area ie 221 915 905 square 
miles, while the total area of the continents 
and islands of the globe isonly 34.554 ¥50 square 
miles. It will be seen that the three great 
oceans have more than five-sixths of the total 
sea area, their combined ex:ent being 
194,789 425 square miles, 





GEMS. 


_—. 

Gratitcrr is @ duty nons can ba excused 
from, because it is always at our own disposal. 

Covrace ia evidenced in words a3 much as 
in deeds, and in acts of omission no} less than 
in those of commission, 

Excess of ceremony was always the com- 
panion of weak minds; it is a plant that will 
never grow in a strong soil. 

To be in company with those we love 
satisfies us; it does not signify whether we 
speak to them or not, whether we think cf 
them or of indifferent things ; to be near them 
is all, 

An Oziental potentate once baie his prime 
minister compose for him a motto that would 
auswer both for seasons of prosperity and 
adversity. Here is the sentenc® which he had 
engraved upon his signet-ring: “* This too shall 
soon pass away.” 

Love is indeed a transcendent excellence, an 
essential and sovereign good; it maketh the 
heavy burden light, avd toe rugged path 
smooth; it beareth ali things without feeling 
their weight, and from every adversity taketh 
away the sting. 








HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Pocnxo Srev-Caxe.—One pound of batter 
beaten to & cream, one pound af sifted lump. 
sugar, one pound of flower well dried, eight 
eggs, yolks aad whites beaten separately, aud 
catraway seeds to tatte. Mix the ingredients, 
and beat all well together for an hour, Pat 
the bitter into a tin shape, lined with paper 
and buttered. Bake in a moderate oven. 

Ravoans Jat —Wash the rhubard, and rub 
with a dry cloth (don’t pare it), ent it into 
squares, pat it into ajar in the proportion of 
ove pound of Joaf-sugar to one and one-fourth 
pounds of rhubarb, take some of the sugar, and 
with it rub off the rind of one lemon to three 
pounds of rhubarb; strain the juice into the 
jav .vhere you have the rhubarb and sugar. cut 
up the lemon into small dice, mix all together, 
and let them remain covered for twenty-four 
hours, or until the whole of the sugar is melted, 
Drain the jaice from the rhubarb, and boil it 
for twenty minutes, then add the rhubarb, and 
boil thirty minutes, leaving the squares in 
shape. Great care must betsken in stirring it, 
or the squares will break, Tiis jam is exceed- 
gogly good aud keeps well, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 

JavanzsE Ant in Loxpon.—-A company bas 
been formed in London for the purpose of 
introduciog agrand Japanese artaud industria: 
exhibition, to take the form of a village peopled 
by native men, women, and children, and. de- 
signed to illustrate, in a unique ani compre- 
hensive manner, the industrial, social and do- 
mestic lifeof Japan, Arrangements have been 
maie to import from Japan a number of 
Japanese of various trades and profession:, 
decorations, illuminations,music, instruments. 
books, scenery, rare manufactured goods of 
every description, and articles of vertu, and to 
arrange the whole in such a way as to constitute 
& high-class and unparalleled exhibition of a!} 
the trades, arts, industries, sciences, artistic 
aud economic productions, habits and customs 
of a peculiar and ingenious people. The ex- 
hibition will be made up of streets, shops of 
every kind, mavufactoriss with ekilled native 
artizans engaged in their different crafts, az, 
for instance, pottery, metal working, paper 
making, manufacture of textile fabrics, embroi- 
dery, silk weaving, bronz casting, lacquering, 
decorating, engraving, carpentry, &o.; also of 
private dwellings, schools, scientific entertain- 
ments, naive horses and domestic animals, 
national pastimes, illustrations of the national 
carnivals and legends, plotography, confec- 
tionery, refreshments, buffets, tea factory, 
together with Japanese goods, to be exhibited 
an for sale, 

Eccintric Briries,—Although everybody 
knows that there are ia existencs certain 
editions of Bibles, which are much prized by 
bibliomaniacs on account of some ridiculous 
printer's blunder, few people perhaps are aware 
how many of th4se editicns there are. Thea 
most widely kuown sre the Breeches and the 
Vinegar Bibles. The former is #0 called be- 
causa, in the Geneva version of Genesis iii, 7, 
Adam and Eve are spoken of as making them- 
eelves breeches ont of fig leaves, This trans- 
lation of the Scriptures, which was doue by 
the English exiles at Geneva, served as the 
regular family Bible in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, until if was superseded by the 
authorised version of James I. Tae Vinegar 
Bible was s0 named from tbe head-line of the 
20th chapter of St, Luke, which readsas “ The 
Parable of the Vinegar,”’ instead of ' the Vine- 
yard.” The date of this was 1717. In addi- 
tion, however, to these well-known examples, 
there are others quite a2 :ingular. The Place- 
makers’ Bible obiained its name from a typo- 
graphical error, which occurs in Matthew v. 9, 
viz,, ** Blessed are the place-mekers,” instead 
of ‘“'peace-makers.” ‘he politicians of the 
present day would probably nct have objected 
to ths use cf the former benediction, The 
Treacle Bible, prin‘ed 1563, bad a pasesge in 
Jeremiah viii. 22, which read “Is there no 
treasle in Gilead,” instead of ‘‘Is there no 
balm.’ The He and She Bille was so called 
from a very slight mistake that cocurred in 
Ruth iii. 15, when, instead of “she went into 
the city,” it waa printed “he went.’ The 
Wicked Bible, printed 1631, was rather an 
exp-bsive one to tke printer, who was fined 
£300 because, from malice or carelessness, 
the negative was left ont of the seventh com- 
mandment (Exodus xx.1/), The Marderers’ 
Bible was a mictske of the present certury, 
and was so Called from an error in the 16th 
verse of the Epictle of Jade, makingit to read, 
“There are murderers, complaivers,” instead 
of murmurers.” The Printer'’s Bible, issued 
in 1702, contained an absurd misstatement -of 
David ia the 119th Psalm, v. 151, in which be 
was pathetically made to say that “ printera 
persecuted him without a cause,” instead of 
“princes,” There would have been a degree 
of probability about this in these days of noyal 
authorship, which would have made such a 
mistake highly amusing, —G. P. B.— (Queen ) 
AFFECTATION ia a cortain defcrmity; by 
forming themssives cn fantastic models the 





yonog begiu with being ridiculous, and often 


* 624 in being vicious 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Lucas.—A special marriage licence costs about £30. 


C. V.—The present —— of London is estimated 
to be something over four millions ; that of New York is 
about a million and five hundred thousand. 


Great Wirs.—A marriage ia a registrar's office is per- 
fectly legal. The late Lord Palmerston, Prime Minister 
of England, was so married. 


H. X. M.—We decline to assist 
the quiet” in the sense you evidently infer. 
tine marriages seldom lead to happiness. 


Anxious Inquirer.—Write to the office of the com- 
pany by which you propose to send the things, and 
they will give you every particular. 

W. W.—A little over six miles is the greatest depth 
yet found in the ocean. In writing for publication, 
only one side of the sheet should be written on. 


T. F. R.—You had better be governed entirely by the 
advice of your mother in this matter. Your hair is 
brownish red, 


M. N.—We advise you not to do anything until you 
are|sought by the gentleman, and then to be very 
careful not to appear over anxious for his society. 


A. F.—No, brothers and sisters of these ages are often 
found going together—even to school. Where they are 
not so related, of course their parents have them in 
charge, and direct their movements. 


P. F.—We do not profess to be an authority as to 
the etiquette of dancing ; but in all the affairs of life of 
which we have any knowledge it is very essential that 
a gentleman should always “ carry himself straight.” 


Ten Years’ Susscriser.—Tincture of cantharides and 
sweet oil is a first-rate stimulant for the hair. Any 
receipt to make it lighter would only injure it; you 
had better leave it alone. 


Betta.—Get your brother if you have one, or your 
father or nearest relation to ask him what his inten- 
tions are; or if you prefer that course treat him with 
judicious coldness, and he will soon reveal himself. 


F.orriz.—l. Very pretty if features are good, and 
there is a pleasant expression. 2. Squeeze them out 
and bathe with spirits of wine ; take plenty of exercise 
in the fresh air and a little saline medicine. 


M. G.—1. The word “negro ” is not in the Bible. 2. 
A man’s first wife’s children are half brothers and 
sisters to those of his second wife. 3. You have the 
word, the preposition, rightly spelled in your sentence. 


M,. C. P.—You can only learn this trade by working 
with a practical tinsmith ss an apprentice or learner. 
There are no schools where it is taught. There should 
be public schools for all the principal trades. 


W. N. D.—Do not permit any familiarity. As you 
gain experience you will cease to blush so readily. You 
are both too young to entertain company with a view 
to marriage. 

L. T.—Treat the y ung gentleman asa friend. You 
may like him better on a longer acquaintance. You 
can trust your parents in this matter. Their judgment 
ds better than yours, 


K, 8.—It would be proper to continue playing until 
the piece was finished. The hair inclosed is auburn, 
though commonly called red. You write fairly well, 
but should strive to improve. 


G. B. W.—Let him entirely alone. Possibly, if he 

finds that you can get along very well without his com- 

y, he may be more desirous of winning your 
avour, 


B. 8. M.—The best course is to go to see the young 
fady as quickly as possible, and woo her with all possible 
earnestness ; otherwiss she may become reconciled to 
her beau, and you will lose ber, 


L. B. G.—You can only wait. You may meet some 
one whom you will love well enough to marry. If 
your beau has energy and ability, he may succeed in'the 
Colonies, and return to you. Do not build any hopes, 
however, upon this. 


ou to be married ‘‘on 
Clandes- 


Tom Trovusire.—She is your first cousin once removed. 
Neither the law of the land nor the law of Moses stands 
in the way of your proposing for this lovely girl, nor if 
she will have you, and your cousin agrees to give her, 
of your being married. 


K. L.—You and your aunt are two very foolish 
women, Ittis very unhealthy to lace so very tight; 
one does it not only at the expense of health, but also 
good looks, for the blood rushes to the face and hands, 
Causes pimples, a swollen red nose, and red, drooping 


R. N.—Do not try to attract this 

young man. Let 
tiim see plainly that you are liked by others and can be 
very happy without any attention from him. Nothing 
tends to increase the value of anything in our eyes so 
much as to see it desired by others. Tiis course will 
be likely to bring about the desired result. 


Lerriz B.—1, You are both too young to thi 
i bei sufficiently able to co ty 
—_— fm + ap state in life. Im- 
© your study for the next five 
Be guided by the advice of your parents. De net ler 
the foolish and, one might say, suicidal, idea of eloping 
with the boy get the better of your good judgment, 2 
Your writing shows conalderable room for improvement. 


the we 





3. The so-called French phrase quoted is not translat- 
able. 4. By referring to the back numbers of this 
volume, you will find what you require. 5. Present 
the young man with a pair of hand-embroidered slipp. rs 
a smoking-cap, or some other article which your g' 
taste may suggest. 


V. T.—Do not be discouraged or hasty. Wait until 
= friend voluntarily calls upon you, and then treat 

im as kindly and pleasantly as usual. Do not write 
or manifest your desire for a reconciliation. Wait until 
you meet again in the natural course of events. You 
are both too young to marry, 


LitrLe Lepa.—We do not know anything about the 
firm or the remedy which you mention. As a rule, it is 
not wise for a man to buy medicines which he knows 
nothing about of strangers as to whose trustworthiness 
he has no assurance, 


ALpA.—You should ascertain directly from your be- 
trothed his intentions. He has no right to act in this 
dilatory manner, and you have good cause to suspect 
his sincerity. Unless he really desires to fulfill his pro- 
mises of marriage at once, we advise you to dismiss him, 
however it may grieve you to do so. 


ConnieE.—We do not think that you have any cause of 
complaint. Endeavour to be contented, and make your- 
self so agreeable when you call upon the young lady 
that she will desire more frequent visits. You are so 
young that we think that the lady shows a good deal of 
wisdom in her conduct, 


A BIT OF EXPERIENCE, 


I have met with a good many people 
In jogging o’er life’s varied way ; 
I've encountered the clever, the simple, 
The crabbed, the grave and the gay ; 
I have travelled with beauty, with virtue ; 
I hive been with the ugly, the bad ; 
I have laughed with the ones who were merry, 
And wept with, the ones who were sad. 


One thing I have learned in my journey 
Ne’er to judge one by what he appecrs. 
The eyes that seem sparkling with laughter 
Oft battle to keep back the tears, 

And long, sanctimonious faces, 
Hide often the souls that are vile, 

While the heart that is merry and cheerful 
Is often the freest from guile. 


And I've learned not to look for perfection 
In one of our fr il human-kind. 

In hearts the most gentle and loving, 
Some blemish or fault we can find. 

But yet I have ne'er found the creature 
So low, so depraved, or so mean, 

But had some good impulse—some virtue 
That ’mong his bad traits might be seen. 


And, too, I have learned that most friendships 
We make, are as brittle as glass. 

Just let « reverse overtake us— 
Our “friends” on the ‘‘other side” pass. 

But, ah! I have found some few luyal— 
Some hearts ever loving and true! 

And the joy and the peace they have brought me 
Have cheered me my whole journey through. 


EK. C. 


L. K.—A young man should not m: until he is of 
age, and possesses sufficient to maintain a family in 
comfort. One year does not make any material differ- 
ence, and it would be better to postpone your marriage 
until you are twenty-two. It is better for the man to 
be the elder, but, provided the lady is not more than a 
year or so older, it does not matter very much. 


CartoT1a.—To make rasperry jam; take an equal 
weight of the fruit and sugar, and wash the fruit with 
a wooden or silver spoon. Put it into a preserving- 
kettle, and let it stew quickly. When most of che 
juice is drawn out, add the sugar, and let it boil fifteen 
or twenty minutes, If toiled too long, it becomes hard. 
When the fruit ani — are put on che fire together, 
it makes the preserved jam hard; but when the sugar 

ed as above, while the jam is well cooked, it is 
mixed with a clear jelly. 


D. Y. T.—1. It is said that by using a mixture made 
by scraping horse-radish into a cup of cold sour milk, 
letting it stand for twelve hours, and then straining, 
freckles may be effe tually removed. Apply two or 
three times a day. 2. The proper form of introduction 
is to ye the gentleman to the lady, the younger to 
the older, the inferior to the superior. Theexact words 
used in introductions are immaterial, if the proper 
order is preserved. 3, If the lady is well acquainted 
with her escort, it would not be improper to invite him 
into the house after the entertainment, provided the 
hour is not too late, in which case she should ask him 
to call again at s»me future time. 


R. D.—A little friendly artifice is frequently employed 
in cases of this kind. Take some friend of the youn 
lady into your confidence and find out what she woul 
like or what would serviceable and procure that. 
Many wedding gifts are valueless for want of this. A 
nice shawl pin, or a parlour ornament if +he is to keep 
house, or a dressing table article is nice and fitting. 
Send your card attached to the article, and if you know 
the lady fairly write a kind note, telling her that you 





wi-h hcr every happiness, and that you hope she 
will accept something from you of no great value, but 
that it wii recall the affectionate regard of her friend, 
Much of the charm will depend on the way in which 
the thing is done. 


A. B. D.—We have not heard of auy former 
named as you describe. The rather irreverent phrase 
has long been in use in American literature. The quo. 
tation you give probably originated from Jonathan M, 
Sewell, in an Epilogue to Cato: 

** No pent-up Utica contracts your powers, 
But the whole boundless continent is yours,” 


T. C. D.—The experiment has not been tried on q 
large enough’number to afford exact statistics, but only 
a small proportion of persons can be thorcughly meg. 
merised ; and there are some to whom the procegs ig 
dangerous. No one should submit to the attempts of 
others without the aivice and counsel of some one who 
knows whether it will be safe or not. 


Marta J.—It would not be right, nor would it be 
disercet, for you to sail under any such false colours, 
There are, of course, people who know your real age, 
and if you should attempt to pass for an older person 
than you really are, you would have to enter upon 
a life of deception. Remember Sir Walter Scott's 
warning :— 

“ O, what a tangled web we weave 
When first we practice to deceive |” 


L. R. T.—You are by no means too old to learn the 
simple rules of arithmetic. Procure any plain and 
easy work on that subject, and it will not take you lon 
to master addition, subtraction, multiplication, and 
division. Practice is what you need. You write a 
pretty fair hand, and express your ideas clearly, and 
We see no reason why you should not be able to learn 
how to make out bills correctly. 


L. 8.—The only way to overcome your bashfulness is 
to go up to your friends whea you meet them in the 
strect, and spe:k to them. Do this resolutely and 
habitually, and the dread of doing it will soon begin to 
wear off, and will finally disappear. Go in society as 
much as you can, and talk with the ladies, as well as 
with the gentlemen. Force yourself to do this, and 
after a while you will find it comparatively easy to con- 
verse with anybody. 


M. M. D.—Your formation of letters is remarkably 
good, but your division of syllables, or where syllables 
ought to be recognized, shows that your education is 
only in progress, Push on and get a gaat goes 
education, which will enable you -to select the best 
p'ace, means and dep:rtment for further and thorough 
education. Designing, as ‘or carpets, wall paper, etc., 
copying, decorating, illustrating, and drawing and 
paicting, are all made remunerative by the owners of 
ability and trained skill. 


J. W. F.—1. The following acrostic may suit your 
taste :— 
** Born beneath a lucky star, 
Eminent thy teauties are, 
Risivg over those around 
To a height we rarely see, 
Happiness the most profound 
all who know thee wish for thee.” 
2. A young man of nineteen years should be about5 
feet 5 inches high, and weigh between 125 and 130 
pounds, this being considered the average. 


M, L. J.—1. The young man is rather selfish in mono- 
polizing your time and affection without coming to 
some definite concl..sion as to — he intends to 
marry, as b, doing so, he prevents you from accepting 
advantageous offers. If you love him eo dearly, how- 
ever, use your own discretion about waiting for him to 
pop the question. 2 there is a great deal to 
your handwriting. 3. The lock of bair is a dark-brown. 
4. It is not considered polite to write a letter toa friend 
on ahalf-sheet of paper. 5. “ Love powders,” 80 called, 
are mixtures compounded by churlatans and quacks, 
for the benefit of persons who possess a superabundanee 
of verdancy. 
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Tux Lonpon Reaver,” $34, Strand, W.0. 











#it We cannot undertake to return rejected malt 
scripts. 
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London : Published for the Proprietor, at 884, Stran 
by J. RB. Speck ; and Printer. by Woopratt and Kos 
ord Lane, Stranc. 
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Jury, 1884. ADVERTISEMENTS. 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 


\ THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE 


is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. 

is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 

effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE. 

acts like acharm in Diarrhoea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. 

effectually cuts short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 

is the only palliativein NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. 


From SYMES & Co., Pharmaceutical Chemists, Medical Hall, Simla, January 5, 1880. 
Dzak S1r,—We embrace this opportunity of congratulating you upon the wide-spread rep tation this justly esteemed medicine, 
Dr. J. Collis Brown’s Chlorodyne, has earned for itself, not only in Hindostan, but all over the East. Asa remedy of general utility, we much question: whether a 
better is imported into the country, and we shall be glad to hear of its finding a place in every Anglo-Indian home. We could multiply instances ad infinitum of the 
extraordinary efficacy of Dr. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne in Diarrhea and Dysentery, Spasms, Cramps, N euralgia, the Vomiting of Pregnancy, and as a general sedative, 
that have occurred under our personal observation during many years. In Choleraic Diarrhea, and even in the more terrible forms of Cholera itself, we have witnessed 
its surprisingly controlling power. We have never used any other form of this medicine than Collis Browne’s, from a firm conviction that it is decidedly the best, and 
also from a sense of duty we owe to the profession and the public, as we are of opinion that the substitution of any other than Collis Browne's is a deliberate breach of 
faith on the part of the Chemist to prescriber and patient alike. . We are, Sir, faithfully yours, SYMES & Co. e 
Members of the Pharm. Society of Great Britain, His Excellency the Viceroy’s Chemists, 
Vice-Chancellor Wood stated that Dr. J. Conzis Browne was undoubtedly the Inventor of CHLoRoDYNE, that the whole story of the Defendant Freeman was 
deliberately untrue. 


Sole Manufacturer—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Great Russell St., W.C. 


























Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s, 6d., by all Chemists. 





WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


& BROWN’S CELEBRATED ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


IN USE IN THE HIGHEST CIRCLES OVER SIXTY YEARS, FOR CLEANSING, BEAUTIFYING, 





JEWSBURY 





ras Biomed syarirvinee AND PRESERVING THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 
{ A nia Sole Proprietors and Makers: 
Snes Henig SS JEWSBURY & BROWN, MANCHESTER. 


THE ORIGINAL ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE 


Is composed only of vegetable substances blended with exquisitely fragrant compounds, It is distinguished by 
its extraordinary efficacy in removing tartar, insuring to the teeth the most Beautiful and Pearly Whiteness, 
and inducing a healthy action of the gums. It gives peculiar Fragrance to the Breath, and will 


PRESERVE THE TEETH AND GUMS TO OLD AGE. 


Pots, 1s. 6d., or double size, 2s. 6d. Of all Perfumers and Chemists. 


acid da Address on the Pots; also the Trade Mark (J. & B. in a Double Triangle). Without these 
CAUTION.—Observe the Name an none are Genuine. Imitations are Offered. 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION! . 


Pimples, Black Specks, Sunburn, Freckles, 
and unsightly Blotches on the Face, Neck, 
Arms, and Hands, can be instantly re- 
moved by using Mrs. JAMES’S HERBAL 
OINTMENT, made entirely from herbs, 
and warranted harmless. It possesses a 
most delightful fragrance, and the lovely 
clearness it imparts to the skin astonishes 
every one. Of most Chemists, or a box 





US & 


LT HGTIG 


—— ¢ 


on RINSING POWDER 


And ALL COLOURED Articles can be 

washed in any weather. Colours WILL NoT 

RUN IN STaRCHING aND Dryinc. Faded 
Colours will be greatly improved. 


[BLAIR’S GOUT PILLS. 


THE GREAT REMEDY FOR GOUT AND 
RHEUMATISM. 


URE, eafe, and effectual. No restraint of diet required 

during use, and certain to prevent the disease at- 

tacking any vital part. Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. 
and 2s, 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON'S PILL OF HEALTH. 


This excellent Family Medicine is the most effective remedy for 
Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Loss of Appetite, 
Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and all Disorders of the Stomach 
and Bowels, or, where an Aperient is required, nothing can be 
better adapted. For FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, 
ge the ee a so very prevalent, Depres- 

sion of Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotehes, 
Sole Manufacturers, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy bloom 
tothe Complexion. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 13d. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH, jand 2s. 9d. per Box. 


A MONTH'S FREE TRIAL AT HOME. BAD EYES AND EYELIDS 


Easy Terms of Payment. 
Carriage Paid. Prospectus Post-free. CURED 
Dr. Chamberlain’s Ophthalmic Oint- 





Sold in Penny Packets by Grocers, &c. 


G. THWAITES & Co., 


will be sent (with testimonials and direc- 
tions for use) post-free and free from ob- 
servation, to any address on receipt of 
15 stamps, to Mrs. L. J. JAMES, 226, 
Caledonian Road, London, N. 
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POOR MANS FRIEND 














WEIR’S 


ARE A SOVEREIGN 











REMEDY FOR bbs, SEWING MACHINES. ment has cured, during the past fifty 
Bruises i Lock, Chain, and Twisted 
— Pimples, & Loop Stitch, all one price, at- | Years, thousands of sufferers at home 
’ is inc a . 
{ Cancer, a Bcorbutie Complaints, tT Foot~Latest Patcatal ln and abroad, from Eye Diseases of every 
’ ! rovements — Loose eel— * * ee 
—— ti Skin Diseases, { Larger Shuttle than any. other kind. Prescribed by Phy sicians and 
ions inati i Sewing Machine— , Si- . . . 
Fistula, ‘ “— , | lent, Reliable, Durable—Gua. Oculists of the highest standing. Tes- 
Gangrene, even if of 20 Years’ | ee ee ae ti ials of f; ll 
: Machine in th ia | timonials of cures from all parts of the 
Inflamed Eyes, standing. fer tiidan, Meenchebhe Tonee- P 





PREPARED BY 


BEACH & BARNICOTT, 





making and Manufacturing 
Purposes. Machines by anyother maker exchanged. 


world. Sold by all Medicine Vendors in 
pots, 1s. 1}d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. By 


(Late Dr. Roberts,) 


BRIDPORT. 


“md sold at 1s, 14d., 28 94. 48 6d., 11s. and 22s, each. 


J. G. WEIR, 
2, CARLISLE STREET, SOHO SQUARE, 
LONDON, W. 


post, 14, 34, or 56 Stamps, from Whole- 
sale, 37, SOUTHGATE ROAD, N. 
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, &c.; it allays all 
, Insects. Bottles, 1s., 1s. 9d., 2s. 6d., of all Chemists & Per- 
; fumers. Any size free for 8 Stamps extra by the Sole Makers, 
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CAUTION.—“ Raw Down contains 
employed by Messrs. BOOTH & FOX in 
D WN 
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A CANNOT BE 
DOWN UNDER SKIRTS 


JRALE MARK 


THE ONLY Prize MEDAL AWARDED FOR nein on ror DOWN QUILTS at THE MELBOURNE EXHIBITION OF 1881. 


and if not thoroughly purified becomes especially offensive. I have examined the Machinery 
nerfectly, destroying any germs of moth life, &c., in the Down. I have also examined their Stock og 
J , ’ 2 


“FOX’S 


rreasy matters and decaying particles, 
Purifying Down ; it answers 


CLOTHING, and find that it consists solely of PURE, 


_ BOOTH & 


THE 


DOWN UNDERSKIRTS, 


Manufactured by BOOTH & FOX, are lined all 
through with purified Goose Down, and weigh from 
18 to 24 ounces each ; they are as warm as several 
flannels and as soft as cushions. 
them have been sold during each winter for years 
past. They can be washed as easily as the Quilts, 
and are shaped to surt the present Styze of Dress. 


FOR 
COMFORT AND DURABILITY | 
THEY 


OFT, SCENTLESS DO 


DOWN Goops at THE Lonpoy_1862 AND DvuB.iin 1865 AND 1882 Exuisitions. THE HIGHEST ORDER OF Menrzr, 


PATENT 
REAL 


DOWN QUILTS. 


Manufactured in the richest and most beautifol designs and materials, and have the following 


advantages, viz. :— 
Economy.—They are the cheapest form of Bed Clothing. 


a 

2. Lightness. 
3. W: 
4. 
5. 


6. Beauty.— 


Many thousands of 











EQUALLED. 





SOLD BY ALL LEADING DRAPERS AND UPHOLSTERERS. 
Shippers and the Trade supplied, from their Warehouse and Manufactories, by the Original Patentees. 


BOOTH & FOX, LONDON, MANCHESTER, AND CORK. 


Are made £0 as to be very attractive, 
they are a sure protection against } 
an easterly wind, and are a safe- 
guard and comfort to Invalids, and 
the delicate. 


DOWN DRESSING-GOWNS, 
For Ladies and Gentlemen, are very |, } 
light, warm, comfortable, & durable, { 

Invaluable to Invalids and the 


| See B. & F.’s Pamphlet of Testimonials from Medical \ 
Men, who write from actual experience. b 
| No Cold can Penetrate a Down Garment. 
See their New Quilt at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES, within the reach of all. 


—They weigh but from 2 1b. to 41b., according to size. 
armth..- -They afford the warmth of three blankets, without the weight of one. 
Purity.—They are free from all effluvia or smell, and wash as easily as a blanket. 
Durability.—If carefully used they will wear twenty years. 

‘he beautiful designs are a great ornament to Bedrooms. 





THE LADIES’ VESTS 


THE 


Delicate. 





From the effects of 
The Sun or 
Wind 
This Delightful Pre- 
paration 


HAS NO EQUAL! 


IT KEEPS 


The Skin Cool 


AND 


Refreshed 


IN THE 


Hottest 





Prevents Freckles, Sunburn, Tan, &c., and renders the Skin 


Soft, Smooth, and White. 
It is the most perfect Emollient Milk for the Skin ever 
produced, and for the ToiLer and Nursery it is invalu- 


, able; the wonderful cooling properties of the CucumBER 


Juice render it delightfully refreshing and invigorating if 
applied after vant out in the sun, visiting heated rooms, 
rritation from the Bites and Stings of 


M. BEETHAM & SON, 
CHEMISTS, CHELTENHAM. 


Weather, ' 













WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE. 


When buying Worcestershire Sauce, save 
half the cost by getting 
HOLBROOK AND CO.’S BRAND. 
All Grocers everywhere, sell it. 
London Office: 165, GRESHAM HOUSE, E.C. 


Half Price! Half Price!! Half Price!!!) Ss 








COMPANY, 
BRADFORI, 
YORKSHIRE, 


Who will ‘send, Post 
Free, to any address, § 
| Collection of Patterns 
comprising the mo 
| wonderful assortment 
Home- Manufacturel 

Dress Fabrics 
ever offered to the Pub 
lic. The ‘* CENTURY 
CASHMERES, in al 
leading Colours and 
patent fast black, & 
prices to suit evey © 
purse, are the best inte 
world. The ‘‘ CeNTUBT 
Serces, M1rxTurRss 
TwEeEps, and Cxotss fit 
Ladies’, Boys’, and Get 
tlemen’s Wear, have now a world-wide reputation for thé 
marvellous cheapness and quality. Any Length cut at 
Prices. All Parcels over £1 Carriage Paid. Note Address, 
mention ‘‘ London Reader” when writing. 





MANUFACTURING 


; 











fi 5 
REGISTERED TRADE MARK, 








JOHNSTON’S UNEQUALLED SCOTCH OATMEAL FOR 


DELICIOUS 
SCOTCH PORRIDGE. 


Is higher priced, but hetter value than the inferior qualities commonly sold in England. Packets, 4, 8, and 16 ozs.; Calico Bags 
4 and 7 lbs., with Directions for Use. To be obtained by order from Family Grocers. 


(JOHNSTON’S CORN FLOUR IS THE BEST.) 
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XANDER’S 
SEWING 
COTTON 


IS THE BEST. 





! 
Platt 


ALEXANDER’S KNITTING COTTON 


IS NOTED FOR ITS SUPERIOR QUALITY. 
SOLD BY ALL DRAPERS & HABERDASHERS. 





For Thirty-Shillings Cash, Free by New Parcels Post. 


COMPLETE SET OF BABY LINEN. 


° s. d. 
(36 Articles.) 6 Infants’ Shirts, trimmed... 1 10} 


8 Long Cloth Night Gowns.., 3 2 
305. 







83 Ditto Day Gowns....... 
2 Ditto Black Cloths 
2 Day Flannels......... 


2 Night Flannels.................. 3 114 
2 Flannel Pilches...........:.000 2 1h 
2 Swathess ....ccccccccscccseceescesee 1 14 
12 Linen Diapers ..._............ 4 6 


Puff Box and Puff & Powder... 1 3 


Total amount.........+.+ £111 7 
J. W. LANE, 
R MANUFACTURER, 


Ri BRISTOL. 

a» Also Free by Post—Inrant’s Hoop, 

Rose, anp CLOAK, for One Guinea. 

Cabinet Photos of these three articles 
sent on application. 


ATKINSON & BARKER'S 
ROW A LK, 


INFANTS’ PRESERVATIVE 


As Supplied to Queen Victoria, 


Established by over Ninety Years’ Experience as the BES} 
MEDICINE FOR TEETHING, and the Preservation anj 
Cure of the simple Ailments of Children. 


Sold by all Chemists and Vendors of Patent 
Medicines. 


LOWE’S PILLS 


For the Head, Stomach and Liver, 





LOWE’S PILLS. 


The effect of taking a dose of these Pills at bedtime is exceedingly rp 
freshing, grateful and soothing, generally giving a quiet sleep ands 
gentle purge. Their aperient properties are mild and certain, being, 
medicine equally adapted for Business Men, Working Men, Delica: 
Females, and Children 


LOWE’S PILLS. 


These Pills cure Rheumatism, Gout, Dropsy, Gravel, Fits, Palpitatin 
of the Heart, Indigestion, Toothache, Bile and Liver Complaints, Gast: 
Fever, Cholera, Pains in the Back, Stomach, and Side. Public Singers an 
Preachers find great benefit by taking them. A large number of test 
monials received. 


LOWE’S PILLS. 


Sold in Boxes at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. each, by all Chemists ; or post fre 
from the Proprietors for 15 or 36 postage stamps. [There is this adm 
tage in having thése Pills direct from the Proprietor—they are fresh mad 
every day.)—R. H. LOWE, Chemist, 187, Bilston-rd., Wolverhampton, 














beneficial iu a 1 Bilious Complaints, 


Sold in Boxes, price 74d., 1s. 14d., and 2s. 94., by G. WHELPTON & SONS, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, London ; and by d 
Chemists and Medicine Vendors at home and abroad. Sent free by post in the United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 





WHELPTON'S VEGETABLE PURIFYING PILLS 


A DIRECT PURIFIER OF 
BY WHICH MANY THOUSANDS OF CURES HAVE BEEN EFFECTED 


Numbers of which cases have been pronounced INCURABLE. FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEAR 
the numerous well-authenticated Testimonials in disorders of the HEAD, CHEST, BOWELS, LIVER 
and KIDNEYS; also in RHEUMATISM, ULCERS, SORES, and all SKIN DISEASES, m 
sufficient to prove the great value of this most useful Family Medicine, it being 


ONE OF THE BEST FAMILY MEDICINES KNOWN. 


Many persons have found them of great service, both in preventing and relieving SEA SICKNESS; and in warm climates they a 


THE BLOOD 





A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 


GODFREY’S EXTRACT 


Is strongly recommended for Softeuing, Improving, Beautifying, and Preserving the SKIN, and giving it a blooming and charming ap 
It will completely remove tan, sunburn, redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing qualities render the skin soft, pliable, and free fr 
dryness, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption ; and by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will become and continues 


and smooth, and the complexion perfectly clear and beautiful. 


Sold in Bottles, price 2s. 9d., by all Medicine Vendors and Perfumers. 


OF ELDER FLOWERS 





PERFECTION. 
Walton’s ‘Flora Nigra” Jet Marking. 
For Writing, Etching, or Drawing on Linen, 
Calico, &c 


, &e. 


should use 


Without the Application of Heat. 


Being simple to use with an India-rubber, 
Metallic, or Boxwood Stamp, Common Steel 
Pen, or Stencil Plate. It is invaluable for 
Hotels, Laundries, Dyers, Unions and Large 
Institutions, is well adapted for Hospital 
use, it resists the action of strong disinfect- 
ants used for cleansing and purifying linen, 
used in the sick chamber. ice 1s, to 2s. 
each, Post free for 13 Stamps. 


affections of the Skin, Eruptions, Pimples, 
Blotches, Erysipelas, Eczema, also 
removes Tan, Freckles, Sun- 

burn, Redness, Rough- 


ness on the Face, “ 
Neck, ane 









Sotp By ALL Cuemists, STATIONERS, &c, 





PURITY. 
Ladies to obtain and retain a Healthy and Beautiful Complexion 


WALTON’S KALODERMA, 


So much recommended by the faculty for all 


the sufferer. The widespread approbation of 

this compound for beautifying the Skin is acknow- 

edged by thousands, not only to be perfectly innocent, but 

also being used as a soothing balm on the most delicate child as 

an outdoor protection ; and to ladies, after riding or driving and the 

heat of the Ball-room, when once tried it becomes indis 
household companion. Price 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 7s. 6d., &c. 


T. WALTON, ANALYTICAL CHEMIST, Haverstock Hill, London. 


SIMPLICITY 
Electro-plating and Gilding at Home 
WALTON’S Celebrated Argentia 
Will Re-silver all kinds of Plated Good 
Copper, Brass, Nickel Silver, &c., suds 
Reflectors, Lamps, Harness, Urn Taps, 1# 
kets, &c. Price 1s, 6d., 2s, 6d., &¢, It 
free for 21 Stamps. Also 


WALTON’S AURINE, 


A Solution of Gold for Re- Chel 
Jewellery, Silver, &c., squal 0 Sold Gi 
When ladies wish to change Silver Trink# 















the eye of the sceptical, and vexatious to 
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into Gold, this will be found most # 
venient. Price 2s, 6d. Post free far! 
Stamps, 

Sop BY CHEMISTS AND [RONMONGES. 











msable as a mother’s 
ost free 33 Stamps. 
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